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“From his resume Reiss is the 
most impressive. Students got 
‘| the feeling he would make the 
greatest changes and feared that 
in so doing St. Michael’s would 


lose some of its unique qualities 
—- from Student 
Trustees after 


visited and spoke to 
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Presidential 


the S.A. 


Paul J. Retss, 


above, 
named to replace Edward Henry 
as the 14th president of St. 
Michael’s College. Reiss is an 
executive vice president at 


Was 


Fordham University. He 
attended school at St. Michael's 
before transferring to Holy 
Cross to complete his degree. 
Henry will be retiring to his 
home in St. Cloud, Minn. after a 
nine year stint as president of 
the college. 
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President is chosen 
Reiss accepts offer 


by George F. Snell 
and Denise J. Wheeler 


The executive vice president 
of Fordham University was 
chosen to succeed Edward L. 
Henry on Jan. 12 as the four- 
teenth president of St. 
Michael’s College. 

Paul J. Reiss will assume the 
presidency July 1 as Henry 
steps down after nine years as 
head of the college. 

The St. Michael’s College 
Presidential Search Commit- 
tee chose Reiss from over 100 
applicants during a six month 
process. 

“Dr. Reiss’ exceptional 
record as the chief administra- 
tive officer of Fordham Univer- 
sity and his deep committment 
to Catholic higher education 
make him the kind of individual 
who will meet the needs of St. 
Michael’s in the challenging 
years ahead,” said Rev. 
Richard Myhalyk, S.S.E., head 


of the seven-member search 


committee, in a release from 
the St 


eecickthie 
said Reiss’ will 
work not only the fund raising 
Campaign for Excellence, but 
will stress learning as the cen- 
tral activity of the college. “He 
has the capacity to articulate a 
vision of what St. Michael’s 
College could be and should 
be,” he added. 

Reiss, 54, said the major 
tasks facing him are keeping 
tuition down while developing 
the college academically. 

He said his first year at St. 
Michael’s will be one of obser- 
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vation. “My role is to learn as 
much as possible about the col- 
lege and work with the staff and 
students to change the school 
for the better,’ Reiss 
explained. He said he would 
examine the core to insure that 
it is challenging to students. 

John Reiss, a faculty repre- 
sentative on the search com- 
mittee said Reiss impressed the 
faculty more than the other 
applicants. 

“He has had other offers for 
presidency positions at col- 
leges and has had about 10 
years experience as an execu- 
tive vice president,” added 
Reiss, who said he is third or 
fourth cousin to the incoming 
college president. 


“He has had other offers for 
presidency positions at col- 
leges and has had about 10 
years experience as an execu- 
tive vice president,’ added 
Reiss, who said he is third or 
fourth cousin to the incoming 
college president. 

“He didn’t try as hard for the 
thers. He let 









S.S.E. representative, said 
Reiss is highly qualified but 
refused to comment on specific 
qualities, plans, and the selec- 
tion process. 

The search committee con- 
sists of a chairman, two trustee 
members, two faculty 
members and two members of 
the Society of St. Edmund. 
They chose the top 10 appli- 
cants who went through the 
screening process. In 
December they narrowed the 
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Sexism rampant outside classroom 


(CPS) — College women find 
“even worse” campus sexism 
outside the classroom than they 
do in classes, a major college 
group claims. 

Discrimination against 
female college students by male 
faculty and administrators 
extends beyond the classroom 
and may be more career- 
demaging than in-class sex bias, 
the group’s new report charges. 

In fact, sex discrimination in 
financial aid offices, and in 
career counseling and employ- 
ment centers can cause women 
to “lose confidence, lower their 
academic goals and. limit their 
career choices,” study authors 
Roberta M. Hall and Bernice R. 
Sandler claim. 

The study, sponsored by the 
Association of American Col- 
leges’ Project on the Status and 





(CPS) — Drug use among 
high school seniors — this year’s 
college freshmen — delcined for 
the fifth consecutive year in 
1984 for all commonly-used 
‘| drugs except cocaine, the results 
of a nationwide survey released 
last week indicate. 
| According to the survey, 5.8 
| Percent of the high school 
















recent month, up from 4.9 per- 
cent the previous year. Among 
students in the northeast section 
of the country, the figure jumped 
from 6.9 to 11 percent. 

But use of all other drugs on 
the survey — including LSD, 
PCP, cigarettes, alcohol, mari- 
juana, sedatives and tranquiliz- 















seniors questioned last spring. 
_|had used cocaine in the most 





Education of Women, follows 
the same authors’ earlier exami- 
nation of college classroom sex 
bias. 

It revealed “things are even 
worse outside the classroom,’ 
when class rules no longer apply, 
Hall says. 

The earlier study charged 
male faculty favored male stu- 
dents in classroom situations, 
Hall notes. 

The new report found career 
and academic counselors also 
often unconsciously discourage 
women from taking certain 
male-dominated majors, and 
consider men more acknowl- 
edgeable and career-minded. 

Counselors and _ professors 
also spend less time with women 
students than with men outside 
the classroom, and give less 
encouragement to women who 


Drug usage among 
incoming classes down 


but favors making 


ers — was down. 

The percentage of regular 
marijuana smokers, for exam- 
ple, dropped one-half a percen- 
tage point to five percent, down 
from the 1978 peek of 11 
percent. © 

The continuing decline stems 
from an increasingly widespread 
view that drug use is risky and 


‘unacceptable behavior, says sur- 


vey director Lloyd Johnston of 
the University of Michigan. 
“The use of achiever drugs, 
such as cocaine, is going up, 
while the use of relaxing drugs is 
going down,’ notes Kevin 
Zeese, director of the National 
Organization for the Reform of 
Marijuana Laws, which discour- 
ages the use of controlled sub- 


seek leadership positions on 
campus, the study shows. 

“Younger women may enter 
college expecting equal treat- 
ment,” Hall explains, “and 
young women who have never 
been employed in the workforce 
are very apt not to be aware of 
the differential treatment. But 
they're more likely to be demor- 
alized by it.” 

“Most 18-year-old girls don’t 
know what happened with the 
women’s movement in the six- 
ties and seventies,” agrees Flor- 
ence Hall, educator and founder 
of New York's Feminist Press. 
“It’s also true most 18-year-old 
males don’t know what's going 
on. The results of the survey 
didn’t come as a surprise to me.” 

“But it’s fascinating that in 
1985 we're seeing a recurrence 
of some of the all-too-familiar 


stances 
marijuana legal. 


What's more, Johnston’s sur- 
are 
increasingly wary of cocaine. In 
1983, 74 percent of them said 
they thought there is great risk 


vey indicates students 


in regular cocaine use. Last year, 
that figure jumped to 79 percent. 


The figures on cocaine use, | | 2 
though up from 1983, do not 


reflect all-time highs. 


The percentage of students 
reporting using cocaine during 
the previous month was the 
same as in 1981, and the percen- 
tage who said they had used it 
during the previous year was 
nearly a percentage point lower 


than the 1981 figure. 








attitudes that the women’s 
movement faced in the sixties,” 
she continues. “It’s easy to slip 
back.” 


While older women students 


often are more sensitive to sexist — 


behavior, and are consequently 
better able to survive it, study 
author Hall warns subtle dis- 
crimination can discourage 
them, too. 

“Returning women students 
very often have given a great 
deal of thought to their situa- 
tion, like career plans and ways 
in which their sex has held them 
back,” she explains. “But it cuts 
both ways.” 

If a severe problem persists, 
such as financial or counseling 
discrimination, students should 
use campus griveance proce- 
dures or administrative chan- 
nels, Hall advises. 
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Aid reduced 15 percent 


(CPS) — Students this year 
have more financial aid dollars 
to use for college than any time 
since the 1981-82 school year, 
but, after weighing inflation’s 
effects, the total actually works 
out to a 15 percent drop in finan- 
cial aid since the Reagan admin- 
istration took office, two new 
studies report. 

Students and their families 
also are shouldering more of the 


financial burden for their educa- 
tions because much of the aid 
money available must be paid 
back eventually, the studies 
found. 

In all, students will get nearly 
$18 billion in federal, stateand 
institutional aid this year, about 
the same amount as in 1981-82 
and up $1.6 billion from its 
1982-83 low, according to a new 
student aid trend report by the 
College Board’s Washington 
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office. 

With those funds, most 
American college students have 
no trouble financing their educa- 
tions, another survey of over 
1,700 colleges by Peterson's 
Guides concludes. 

Over 97 percent of this year’s 
first-year students are getting 
some kind of aid money, and 
they're using it to cover an aver- 
age of 85 percent of their finan- 
cial needs, the Peterson’s survey 
shows. 

About 65 percent of all under- 
graduates get some form of 
financial aid, a_ significant 
increase over last year in light of 
soaring college costs and tuition 
levels, notes Peter Hegener, 
Peterson's president. 


While most of the $18 billion 
in aid this year will go to students 
with demonstrated financial 
needs, over $113 million will go 
toward so-called merit aid pro- 
grams based on students’ aca- 
demic standing and perform- 
ance, the survey also points out. 

The average merit award 


increased less than eight percent 
over the past year — to $1,112 
— while the average “need- 
based” award grew by almost 11 
percent — to $1,377 — the sur- 
vey found. 

“These statistics suggest that 
merit awards are not being given 
at the expense of needy students, 
as many have feared,” Hegener 
says. 

But the statistics do suggest all 
students, regardless of need, 
have suffered from the repeated 
federal student aid cuts in recent 
years. 

Allowing for inflation, finan- 
cial aid funding this year is down 
15 percent from its peak 1980- 
81 level, while college costs have 
grown more in the last three 
years than in the 17 years 
between 1963 and 1980, the Col- 
lege Board study figures. 


Federal aid, in particular, has 
failed to keep pace with 
inflation. 


In constant dollars, federal 
student aid has fallen nearly 20 
percent in the last four years, the 
study shows, and dropped as a 


‘Inside this issue 


“The earlier study sparked a 


number of campus-based work- 
shops, programs and conferen- _ 


“ 


ces focusing on these issues,” she = wy 


says. 

“The schools that were more 
concerned about women did 
their own studies, and found stu- 


dents commenting on the chilly 
climate for women outside the 


classroom,” Hall notes. 


The comments led to the new — 


study, she says. 


But more than research is 


necessary, Florence Hall argues. 


Only one-third of all colleges 
provide specialized child, health 


care and crisis center services, 
and even fewer offer a full range 
of these services, she says. 

“It’s important we remind 


ourselves that the effort to build _ 
is not com- | 


coed education 
pleted,” she adds. 
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proportion of all aid from 83 to 
78 percent. 


Even more alarming to Col- 


lege Board officials — as well as 
many other aid experts — is the 
shift from grants and other non- 
repayable forms of aid to loans 
and work-study awards. 


Grants now make up only 45 _ 


percent of all financial aid 
awards, the study reports, com- 


pared to over 80 percent in 


1975-76. 

The greater emphasis on 
loans not only means students 
incur sizable debts, but “way 
down the road loans could also 
end up costing (the govern- 


ment) more than grants,” claims © 


Lawrence Gladieux, executive 
director of College Board’s 
Washington office. 

If interest rates rise signifi- 
cantly, the federal government 
could lose a “significant” 


amount of money financing low- - 


low-interest loans, he 
consequently spending 


cost, 
warns, 


more than if the money hadbeen 
a nd : 


awarded 
scholarships. 


as grants 
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~The deadline for letters to the editor is 6 p.m. Friday. Letters ag 
_. to the editor and all other copy must be typed doubled- _ es | 


spaced. All letters must be signed and accompanied with 
address and telephone number. 

The editor reserves the right to edit or omit any letter for 
the sake of space or clarity. While all letters cannot be 
published, the editor will make an effort to publish those 
reflecting a diversity of opinion. 

The opinions expressed in this publication are not neces- 
sarily those of the St. Michael's College faculty and 
administration. 

For advertising information, call 655-2000, ext. 2421. 

The advertising deadline is 6 p.m. Wednesday. 


St. Michael’s Publishing 
Board invites applicant’s for the 
following positions: 


Defender Executive 
Editor 


A chance for students 
with journalism background ' 
to gain practical experience 
in editing, writing, manage- 
ment.and newspaper design. 





Defender Business 
Manager 


A chance for students 
with business backgrounds 
to gain practical experience 
in accounting, management, 
advertising and sales. 


Applications and information can be obtained at the 
Defender office, Alliot Hall 210, ext. 2421. Deadline for 
gielicattons for 1985-86 positions is Feb. 15, 1985. 





Viewpoints 
Welcome Mr. President 


With the acceptance of the position of president by Paul Reiss over and done with, the 
community of St. Michael’s College has an opportunity that doesn’t come around often — 
an opportunity to take a good look at itself, its mission, and the toad ahead for its new 
head. 

Paul Reiss will bring a fresh perspective to the campus community. He has indicated 
that he is a man who watches out for the future. With St. Michael's, that will be quite a 
full-time job. 

St. Michael’s is facing huge expansion plans on the projected construction of the new 
academic building and the new arts facility on the south campus. The new president has 
the obligation to raise funds to pay for that expansion, a job that outgoing president 
Edward Henry has found to be quite time-consuming. 

On the flip side of expansion, St. Michael's is still striving to remain a small, 
community-oriented college. With a tuition-based budget and almost no endowment to 
speak of, Reiss will have his work cut out for him as he attempts to juggle the glories of 
‘building’ versus the constraints of ‘community’. 

Reiss’ work will not end there. The college is faced with a very vocal and very 
unsatisfied faculty. Problems with the pay scales of faculty members, scheduling, class 
loads, and a shifty tenure system are but a few of the complaints that Henry could never 
get a handle on. 

Then, there’s all those little problems that have yet to be faced and solved, like a library 
that often finds itself so taxed, it can not serve the needs of the students and faculty. Or an 
image crisis in an age of modern ideas and education that might compromise the 
conservative Catholics of the Burlington Diocese. Then there’s a concern over tuition 
hikes that will stop the diversification of the student body, and the debate over Masters’ 


programs that might bring in a few dollars, but aren’t really any good insofar as faculty, — 


curriculum or reputation are concerned. 


There’s the Program for Language/Culture Stes which, despite its new name, has — 


problems turning down all the foreign students who apply to attend a St. Michael's that 
often cannot accommodate them. 

On top of all that — oh, yes, there’s more; Reiss must win over the student body, which 
in the past seven or eight years has seen too few occasians to meet and talk with the 
president of the college. That alone might be the hardest job of all. 

Congratulations are well deserved for the new appointee and for the Board of Trustees 


who devoted such long months to selecting St. Michael's new president. The rest isupto — 


President Reiss, who has an awful lot of work ahead of him. 


AJT 


Co-ed issue: no comment 


| What's wrong with the student body of St. Michael’s? At the S. x meeting last Tieeday 
- night, Student Life Chairperson Gerry Gray brought up the question of co-ed housing. A 


the February. trustees’ meeting, Gray explained, the S.A. plans to bring to the Boarda pl n 
that will make a pilot program in cored housing possible by next fall. joe 
Nobody was interested. 


The whole body debated to and fro on the philosophy of co-ed housing, its awnees o 


and disadvantages, and the reasons why co-ed housing might be a good thing to consider, 
or not to consider. 

S.A. President Vinny D’angelo was beyond rage. All the years of fighting for the simple 
right to consider the prospect of co-educational housing. Now, after years of debate, an 
election last spring that confirmed students’ supposed approval of co-ed housing, and 
hundreds of hours invested by students and administrators, students don’t seem to carea 
whole lot about the issue. 


It’s shameful that a student representative body which worked so ) long and so hard for 


this issue now finds the students uninterested. 


What is more shameful is that the S.A., which looked for so long for legitimacy from 
the Board of Trustees, now finds itself with egg on its face. 





Thanks 


To the editor: 


I would like to take this 
Opportunity to thank Lou 
DiMasi and the Student 
Resource Center for all their 
hard work in putting together 
the Senior Career Trip to Bos- 
ton. As a senior who is about to 
leave the confines of a relatively 
stable and predictable environ- 
ment and enter into one that 
provides no such certainty, I 
found the experience a highly 
beneficial one. It gave me a good 
idea of what to expect, as well as 
what will be expected of me ina 
professional situation. We cer- 
tainly gained that knowledge 
from all the different workshops 
put on by the SRC throughout 
the semester concerning 
resumes, interviewing skills, and 
networking; but to be able to put 
the theory into practice proved 
to be an invaluable experience. 

Many of the roughly 60 
seniors who participated in the 


Letters 


Boston trip now seem to feel 
that they have a direction in 
which to take their job search. 
For me, I now feel that the job 
hunt is not going to be as myste- 
rious and intimidating a process 
as I had once felt that it would be. 
The Boston Career Trip gave me 
an idea of both what I want and 
don’t want in the job market. 
This was very helpful because I 
was able to observe a number of 
different companies and job set- 
tings, learn about them, and 
then make a decision about 
weather I'd be interested in 
working for that type of organi- 
zation. Even if you don’t know 
what you want it can sure save 
you a lot of time if you know 
what you don’t want. It sounds 
kind of funny but it’s a place to 
start. 

The Boston Trip enabled me 
to establish a few contacts that 
may well help me to get my foot 
in the door. The rest will be up to 
me, but at least I’ve been 
afforded this opportunity. Lou 
and the SRC staff encouraged 
and motivated the seniors to put 
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themselves in gear and start 


their career plans early. Nearly 


1/3 of the senior class are well — 


on their way; this is quite an 
accomplishment in comparison 
to seniors at most other colleges. 
We are quite fortunate to have 
the staff that we do at the SRC.I 
strongly encourage the student 


body to check it out over there, | 


they're a nice bunch of people. 
Kate Moran 


SRCcommended — 


To the editor: 
We would like to take the time 
to recognize and commend Lou 


DiMasi, Career Placement Coor- 


dinator, and the Student 
Resource Center, for their tre- 
mendous initiative and energy 
which combined to make the 
Senior Career Trip to Boston a 


success. As work-study students — 
at the SRC, we had the oppor- 


tunity to witness and become a 
part of the preparation, plan- 
Letter 

cont on py 










Op-Ed 


Signs of hope in Geneva 


by Joseph Kraft 


WASHINGTON - Geneva 
yielded a far greater degree of 
accord between George Shultz 
and Andrei Gromyko than prac- 
tically anybody expected. Before 
the sessions a negative consen- 
sus linked such disparate groups 
as Pentagon hawks, arms- 
control enthusiasts, Sovietolo- 
gists and foreign policy experts. 

An assessment of where they 
went wrong reveals obstacles 
that still have to be cleared, and 
it identifies one element widely 
misjudged — the power of Kon- 
stantin Chernenko. 


Consider, first, the arms- 
control enthisiasts. They nursed 
forebodings for the Geneva 


meetings because of the Star 
Wars antinuclear defense. 

To those who said that the 
Russians would pay for US res- 
traint on Star Wars by showing 
some restraint in offensive wea- 
pons, the arms controllers make 
two arguments. First, that hav- 
ing paid once for restraint at the 
time of the original ABM treaty, 
the Russians would never pay a 
second time. Next, that Reagan 
himself would never yield an 


inch in his pursuit of a Star Wars 


defense. 
So far both predictions have 


con't from pg 4 
ning, and implementation of 
this event. The discussions, 
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turned out to be too harsh. 

As to the Sovietologists, most 
of them had respected Yuri 
Andropov as an_ intelligent, 
though brutal, Communist, who 
understood the need for eco- 
nomic change. 

By contrast, Chernenko has 
been a figure of fun for most of 
the Russian experts. But Cher- 
nenko clearly wants an accord 
with the US — if only to stamp 
himself as No. 1 in Moscow. 

Consider next the foreign pol- 
icy experts. This group insisted 
that the US could not go into the 
Geneva negotiations with a 
divided delegation. Unless the 
President came down on the side 
of one designated leader, they 
argued, the Russians would play 
off one US faction against the 
other. 

As it happened, President 
Reagan never resolved the fac- 
tional differences, and the US 
sent an enormous delegation. 
George Shultz took over by rea- 
son of personal authority and a 
clear sense of where he wanted 
to go. He pushed the Pentagon 
hawks into the background. 

The hawks represent the final 
group that got it wrong. In their 
view, the Russians were merely 
trying to rebound at Geneva 
from military and propaganda 
losses sustained during the pre- 


presentations, and interviews 
offered in Boston were a unique 
experience. Hopefully the stu- 
dents of St. Michael’s will con- 


vious year. Moscow, supposedly, 
wanted mainly to stop Star 
Wars, which promised the US 
superiority. The Russians, the 
hawks said, also wanted to seize 
the propaganda initiative forfe- 
ited when they walked out of 
arms control negotiations a year 
ago. 

But the Russians went much 
further. They agreed in principle 
to the central trade whereby they 
would cut back on offensive mis- 
siles in return for US restraint 
on Star Wars. 

To be sure, Moscow did come 
away from Geneva looking bet- 
ter than it had. But because 
Shultz was able to meet them 
more than halfway, the US came 
off looking better in foreign pol- 
icy than. at any time since the 
Camp David accords seven years 
ago. 

Many thorny problems 
remain. disagreements persist 
inside the US — and with Mos- 
cow — on the arms-control 
negotiations. But new agree- 
ments on trade and culture are in 
the works. 

The fact that both sides want 
to look good in the eyes of the 
world has emerged as a driving 
force that could push all the way 
to an agreement in arms control. 

reprinted courtesy of the Bos- 
ton Globe 


tinue to benefit from this kind of 
administrative concern. 

Susan Cobb 

Deidre Maggipinto 
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Piece of Mind 


by Sally Weary 






































As the academic year progresses, I have more and more 
students dropping by my office to chat about courses or how 
to approach that first interview, or career options in gen- 
eral. Appearing frazzled and worried, they inquire “What 
are businesses looking for in recent graduates?” “How do I 
know what I want to go into?” or “I'm thinking about going 
into sales or marketing, what do you think, what do I do?” 
Students are excited, but terrified, by the prospect of their 
first job, and the choices/decisions it presents. 

On Wednesday evening, Nov. 14, the first in a series of 
career speaker presentations (sponsored by the Student 
Resource Center in conjunction with the Business Depart- 
ment) was held in Bergeron. Few students attended. Those 
students who did attend, however, acquired a wealth of 
information from five speakers. Two were St. Michael's 
alums, two were women, three of the five have only been 
out of school four-five years — and all are successful and 
genuinely excited about the sales/marketing careers they 
have chosen. The students learned about the personal 
strengths necessary to be successful, about the rewards of a 
selling career, and about the pitfalls and hardships, too. The 
panel was excellent and students left feeling “psyched” (as 
expressed by a student the following day). 

The Student Resource Center, faculty and other staff 
Ihave put together a series of workshops, panels and infor- 
mation sessions in an attempt to help students prepare for 
the transition to the working world. We know you need 
support in this transition. We hear (and remember, too) 
how frightening the prospect can be. And yet so few stu- 
dents take advantage of these opportunities. 

Do yourself a favor, no matter what your concentrations 
or your career interests. Arm yourselves with information. 
Explore those possibilities. Preparation and information 
can beat those senior (and even junior) year jitters, and may 
even give you that “edge” in entering the work force. All 
you have to do is reserve some time, and make an effort to 
attend. 

Sally Weary is an assistant professor of business adminis- 
tration at St. Michael’s College. 
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by Marybeth Scriven 


The thermometer has 
dropped. Snow is falling. Life 
bursts back into the eyes of frus- 
trated skiiers. Yes, winter is 
here. Halleluazh, some scream. 
After all, this is what they came 
to vermont for. 

But, hidden behind secret 
desires for sand-covered beaches 
and a forecast of 80 degrees and 
sunny, there is the minority. 
Slowly they peer out of their 
windows each morning hoping 
that magically all the signs of 

e winter have disappeared to be 
replaced by people clad in 
Hawaiian shirts and Bermuda 
shorts. 

The minority awakes slowly. 
They play no radios, watch no 
television. Weather forecasts are 
depressing and cheery Vermont 
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weather forecasters are 
maddening. 

A debate goes on in each of 
their minds: is class worth 
wandering outside? Some days 
it’s yes, often no. But today 
there’s an exam. It must be done. 
Misery is faced; minorities are 
brave. 

A 200 Townhouse minority 
has a hard trail to travel. Jemery 
Hall seems unbearably far away. 
They wear gloves, but no hat. 
Only people who like winter 
wear hats. 

Goal number one in the trip: 
Hodson Hall. A smart 200 
minority knows they must only 
get there. Then, they can beat 
the elements, it is realized, by 
passing through the building for 
a small dese of warmth. Next 
stop, Alliot. 





PhD’s Abandoning College — 


2 (CPS) — Poor pay and shrink- 


ing enrollment are driving PhDs 
away from college teaching 
careers and into more lucrative 
fields, a current study shows, and 
the trend could mean there'll be 
fewer talented professors in 
classes in the next decade. 

In a survey of 38 colleges, 
Howard Bowen and Jack Schus- 
ter, education professors at Cali- 
fornia’s Claremont Graduate 
School, found the deteriorating 
academic climate is persuading 
top professors and graduate stu- 
dents to abandon higher educa- 
tion careers. 

The result, they say, may be a. 
shortage of good college 
teachers. 

“The nagging worries and 
decreased job security facing 
professors today are persuading 
the brightest PhD recipients to 
seek employment in other 
fields,” Bowen told participants 
at the recent joint convention of 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities and 
Land Grant Colleges in Denver. 
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If time permits, Alliot stands 
for something important in 
every minority’s mind. Alliot 
supplies each one with a legiti- 
mate excuse to get inside. Sud- 
denly they become obsessed with 
buying The Burlington Free 
Press, or take up smoking to 
enjoy refuge in the bookstore. 

The final stretch arrives. 
Jemery now stands in the dis- 
tance. The pace becomes 
quicker. Breath becomes heavy. 
Triumph. The minority bursts 
through the door — victorious. 

Up to class they go, grinning 
while trying to pat themselves 
on the back. Sitting down at a 
desk they are greeted by their 
professor with the words: 
“What a beautiful day!” The 
minority notices their professor 
is wearing a hat. 


While current faculties are 
“the best equipped for the job . 


we've ever had,” Bowen notes, 
“the flight of current people in 
higher education and of young 
people choosing careers will 
mean more education openings 
than can be filled.” 

There will be as many as 


500,000 college teaching posi- 
tions open in the next 25 years, 
Bowen says. “And the numbers 
could be even greater in the next 
15 years if conditions in higher 
education continue to 
deteriorate.” 

“The academic community 
must begin now to compete,” he 
adds. “Recruitment of new 
faculty is the most important 
task of higher education.” 

To entice top quality PhDs 
into higher education, colleges 
need to offer competitive salar- 
ies, incentives and working con- 
ditions, Bowen said in a recent 
telephone interview. 

But slipping enrollment could 
wreck those offers.; 
salaries 


“Faculty are con- 
trolled by political and economic 
factors,’ he says. ‘Private 
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schools depend on enr 
So do public schools, but t ae 
need their legislatures to offse 
losses.” a 
“Most colleges are happy wit 
the professor supply and wit 
new recruits,’ Schuster’ ad 
“But the bubble is about toburst, 
The application pool is thin 
below the top.” a 
In addition, new surveys indi- 
cate fewer students are choosing 
college teaching careers. 4 
In 1966, Schuster told the — 
Denver convention, 1.8 percent _ 
of college grads considered 
teaching at the college level. By 
1979, only 0.2 percent wanted to 
teach. i 
Since then the numbers have 
stablized, he says, but the 
number of top students plan- _ 
ning to teach continues to slip. — 
In the ‘50s, one in five college 
faculty members were Phi Beta — 
Kappa. By 1969, only eight per- 
cent held the honor. y 
Schuster therefore concludes 
that while the vacant teaching _ 
positions won't go unfilled, the — 
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by Lisa Cabana 


“At the heart of being a Jew 
and Christian in this world is the 
fundamental affirmation that 
every human being is sacred,” 
said Rabbi Marc Tanenbaum in 
an inaugural lecture for the 
Rabbi Max B. Wall Endowment 
Program. 

Tanenbaum, director of inter- 
religious affairs of the American 
Jewish Committee of New York 
City, spoke at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege on Jan. 15 at 7:30 p.m. His 
lecture, “Judaism and Christian- 
ity in Today’s World,” was spon- 
sored by the college’s Rabbi Wall 
Endowment Fund. 

Speaking to an audience that 
almost filled the 340-seat recital 
hall of McCarthy Arts Center, 
Tanenbaum said it was a high 
honor to have been invited to 
give the speech in honor of Wall, 
whom he called a beloved and 
distinguished rabbi. “This is a 
very special occasion,” he said. 

Tanenbaum went on to speak 
about Jews and Christians work- 
ing to alleviate hunger and other 
world problems. 

Tanenbaum, national co- 
chairman of the Interreligious 
Coalition on World Hunger, dis- 
cussed efforts of organizations 
such as the American Jewish 
Committee and Catholic Relief 
Services to provide aid to such 
areas as Ethiopia, an African 
nation stricken with famine. He 
said the Catholic Church has the 

largest stations for supplying 


Ethiopia, and called Catholic 


Relief Services ‘‘the greatest sys- 


tematic network” in saving lives. 

Tanenbaum acknowledged 
aid sent by the United States, but 
said more must be done by it and 
other nations. “The American 
people, out of compassion and 
generosity..have helped save 
more human beings than any 
other society in human history,” 
he said, but there is a “social 
pathology” in Africa, Asia and 
other parts of the world that 
must be treated. “None of us are 
exempt,” he said. 

He discussed refugees in the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia 
and victims of terrorism in 
Democratic Kampuchea and 
other countries. He attributed 
their plights to religious fanati- 
cism and political absolutism, 
which he said will result in des- 
truction of massive numbers of 
people because they “dehuman- 
ize” them. 

The greatest moral and 
human challenge facing Jews 
and Christians is a “growing epi- 
demic of dehumanization that is 
taking place in the world today,” 
Tanenbaum said. 
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He illustrated this, explaining 
that when he, Winston Chur- 
chill II singer Joan Baez and oth- 
ers tried to bring food, clothing 
and medicine into Democratic 
Kampuchea, guards would not 
allow them into the country. 

Tanenbaum also said the US. 
government paid subsidies to 
farmers to not to grow certain 
crops in order to maintain a cer- 
tain price level for them, while 
people in Africa were starving. 
Only after public pressure 
responded to this “kind of moral 
insanity’ did the U.S. Senate 
Appropriations Committee 
decide to send substantial 
amounts of food, he said. It acted 
“because groups of Christians 
and Jews cared and acted on their 
beliefs,” he said, for this was an 
issue not just of economics but of 
moral conscience. 

Still, added Tanenbaum, it is 
estimated that in 1985, five mil- 
lion people will die and another 
five million be physically and/or 
mentally maimed because of the 
spread of desert throughout the 
sub-Sahara region, the break- 
down of subsistence agriculture, 
and the death of animal life. 

The 500,000-600,000 deaths 
that have already occurred in 
Ethiopia are ‘a foretaste of what 
we will see unless there is some 


miracle,’ the rabbi said. He 
urged offering individual aid 
through churches and 
synagogues. 


- Tanenbaum called for a 
greater response to the apar- 
theid government of South 
Africa. “There's a role American 
industries...must be made to play 
to bring pressure to bear on this 
government to allow for politi- 
cal equality of the black popula- 
tion of South Africa,’ he said. “It 
is important for all of us to pub- 
licly make clear...that we find 
Tanenbaum called for a 
greater response to the apar- 
theid government of South 
Africa. “There's arole American 
industries...must be made to play 
to bring pressure to bear on this 
government to allow for politi- 
cal equality of the black popula- 
tion of South Africa,” he said. “It 
is important for all of us to pub- 
licly make clear...that we find 
apartheid morally unacceptable.” 
Tanenbaum compared public 
reaction to present problems 
with that during the holocaust of 
Jews in Nazi Germany during 
the 1930s and 40s. “Somehow 
we stand by now as we stood by 
then, as spectators,” he said. 
He added that there is 
nothing that motivates a Jewish 
consciousness more than wond- 
ering why more was not done to 
help the Jewish people at that 
time. “The Nazi experience 
haunts us. We have learned a 
lesson from it,” he said. “That's 
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why we won't rest until people 
who've suffered enough for 12 
lifetimes have a haven.” 

Though Tanenbaum called 
for an international effort to 
treat the social pathology plagu- 
ing the world, he said attitudes 
toward the value of human life 
must first change. There must be 
“affirmation that every human 
life is created in the sacred image 
of God” and is of infinite worth, 
he said. 

No human being is expenda- 
ble,” to be used for purposes of 
terrorism, revolution or technol- 
ogy, Tanenbaum said. ‘Every 
human being is precious in him 
or herself. No human being can 


“The theme of America, to live 
and let live has become, through 
Jewish-Christian dialogue, 
transformed into live and belp 
live.” 


be used as a means to anyone 
else’s ends.” 

He added, “These affirma- 
tions of the infinite sanctity of 
life...make the difference” 
between whether people live in 
a world that is anarchic or 
decent, that makes life livable. 

Tanenbaum said religious plu- 
ralism in the United States “is 
one of the greatest achievements 
of this society,” and that USS. 
citizens take it for granted. He 
praised the ability of members of 
religious groups in the United 
States to be committed to their 
own beliefs and traditions, yet 
respect one another. “The fact 
that it hangs together and works 
is a miracle,” he said. 

The theme of America, to 
“live and let live,” has become, 
through Jewish and Christian 
dialogue, transformed into “Live 
and help live,” Tanenbaum said. | 

The rabbi ended the lecture | 
saying, “Thanks to the will of | 
God and Christian and Jewish | 
leaders, what has happened here 
this evening...learning to appre- 
ciate each other, is happening in , 
every American city. That's the | 
greatest achievement of Vatican | 
Council II,” which met from | 
1962-65 and sought to create a ! 
new relationship between Chris- 
tians and Jews, he said. ‘| 


Tanenbaum’s lecture was the |- 
inaugural event in the Rabbi L 


Max B. Wall Endowment Pro- 
gram, established in 1983 to 
honor Wall, religious studies lec- 
turer at St. Michael's College. 
The Rabbi Wall Endowement 
Fund was created to continue 
work that Wall began in the pro- 
motion of®*scholarship and 
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Rabbi discusses world hunger aid 


Judeo-Christian studies at St. 
Michael's, said Joseph Kroger, 
chairman and associate profes- 
sor of religious studies at the 
college. 

Wall, rabbi of Ohavi Zedek 
Synagogue of Burlington, “has 
become a major force in the 
interfaith movement in Ver- 
mont, a catalyst” for understand- 
ing in the religious community, 
Kroger said. 

The endowment fund, for 
which $60,000 of the desired 
$100,000 has been raised, is 
intended to continue and expand 
the scope of Judaic Study at St. 
Michael's through workshops, 
visiting scholars, book endow- 
ment and other projects. 

Several favorable comments 
were expressed about the lecture 
by St. Michael’s students and 
faculty, and residents of the sur- 
rounding area. 

“It helped give me a better 
understanding that we're all part 
of the human family, and that we 
should be concerned with each 
other as human beings,” said 
student James Ferrari, '86. “We 
should cross religious and ethnic 
boundaries and care about each 
other as human beings.” 

Peter Gasper, ‘86, said he 
learned much. “It enlightened 
me on things I didn’t know,” he 
said. 

Maureen Kelly, 86, said she 
agreed, especially because the 
speech was by a non-Catholic. “I 
found it a different perspective,” 
she said. 

Frank Nicosia, assistant pro- 
fessor of history at St. Michael's, 


_ said the lecture was very good 
and it “provokes one’s con- 


sciousness.” However, he said he 
thought Tanenbaum too lightly 
dismissed the plight of Palesti- 
nian refugees in the Middle East. 

Bernice Schwartz, a Colches- 


ter resident, said the lecture 
showed how people can work 
together regardless of differen- 
ces of faith, and that it inspired 
her to do something to help. 

Kroger, who introduced Tan- 
enbaum as one of the nation’s 
most respected religious leaders 
and ardent advocate for promot- 
ing dialogue among Christians 
and Jews, said he thought the 
speech was powerful and 
practical. 

“There is a fire burning in this 
man,’ Kroger said as he ended 
the lecture, “a fire of passion for 
justice, human dignity and 
human well-being.” Tanenbaum 
spoke of the deepest realities of 
Christian and Jewish faiths, he 
said. 

In 1974, Tanenbaum received 
an award from the Religious 
Heritage Society of America as 
the foremost leader in Jewish- 
Christian relations. 

Tanenbaum is involved in 
several programs and organiza- 
tions. He is chairman of the 
Jewish-Christian Relations 
Commission of the New York 
Board of Rabbis, national co- 
chairman of the Interreligious 
Task Force on Soviet Jewry and 
founder and program chairman 
of the National Conference on 
Religion and Race. He is a radio- 
TV commentator for Westing- 
house Networks and has worked 
in editing, public relations and 
reporting for Abelard Schuman 
publishers; Charles Scribner's & 
Sons; the Overseas News 
Agency; WMAR-TV in Balti- 
more; the London Jewish 
Chron 


Baltimore; the London Jewish 


Chronicle and other organiza- 
tions. He is founder and co- 
secretary of the Joint Vatican 
International Jewish Consultive 
Committee. 

Tanenbaum 
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WE WANT YOU 
TO START 
_ AT THE TOP. 


You can be part of the 
greatest alliance in American 
business history — Electronic 
Data Systems and General Motors. 
This alliance combines the 
information processing strengths 
of EDS with the resources of the 
largest company in the nation. 
And with it comes vast 
opportunities for you — the kind 
that business professionals can 


spend their entire careers seeking. 


You're already starting at the top 
with our outstanding resources 
for growth and success. And the 
only way to go is up. 

We're looking for self-starters 
— people with the confidence to 
set high goals and the 
determination to reach them. We 
want to put you at the core of 
EDS’ operations as a Systems 
Engineer. EDS Systems Engineers 
use both business and technical 
skills to solve complex problems 
for our clients. 

The SED Program will 
prepare you for the leadership 


responsibilities you will have in 
the EDS and GM alliance. It lasts 
approximately 18 months and will 
undoubtedly be one of the most 
rigorous and rewarding business 
experiences of your life. You'll 
receive intensive classroom 
training, and you'll also have the 
chance to deal directly with our 
customers. You'll gain knowledge 
that will place you far ahead of 
your peers. And when you 
graduate, you'll have an exciting 
position with unlimited growth 
potential. 

To qualify for the SED 
Program, you must be a college 
graduate with a technical aptitude 
and an outstanding record of 
achievement. You should have a 
major in Management Information 
Systems, Computer Information 
Systems, Computer Science, or 
Engineering. We will also consider 
candidates with any academic 
major and a strong interest in 
business and information 
processing. In addition, 


MONO @ ee 
— WAYUP. 





you must be flexible to 
relocate and travel. Finally, you 
must be a U.S. citizen or 
permanent resident. If you are a 
successful candidate, EDS will 
reward you with a competitive 
compensation package. And you're 
sure to thrive in our corporate 
environment where rewards are 
based on achievement — not 
seniority. 
TAKE THE FIRST STEP 
TOWARD JOINING THE 
GREATEST ALLIANCE IN 


- AMERICAN BUSINESS 
HISTORY. 


Contact your college placement 
office today to schedule an 
interview with a local EDS 
recruiter. Or write to: Electronic 
Data Systems Corporation, 7171 
Forest Lane, Dept. 1SY0235, 
Dallas, TX 75230. (214) 661-6060. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


EDS 


Electronic Data Systems Corporation 


con't from py 1 

choice to three applicants. 
Each visited the school for 
interviews and a tour of the 
campus. 

Reiss was then approved by 
the 29-member board of 
trustees. 

Reiss was born in 1930 in 
Lake Placid, New York. He 
graduated magnum cum laude 
with a bachelor of science 
degree from Holy Cross in 
1952. In 1954 he earned a mas- 
ter’s degree in sociology from 





Tanenhaum 
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Tanenbaum has edited books: 
“Religious Values in an Age of 
Violence,” “Judaism; Orthodox, 
Conservative and Reform,’ 
“Evangelicals and Jews in Con- 
versation,” “Greek Orthodox 





Fordham University. He 
received a doctorate in sociol- 
ogy from Harvard University in 
1959. 

Reiss has been employed at 
Fordham for 20 years in posi- 
tions ranging from assistant 
professor to executive vice 
president. 

He and his wife, Rosemary 
Reiss, have nine children 
between the ages of 28 and 5. 
They live in Bronxville, NY. 


and. Jews 
“Speaking of God Today.” 


in Dialogue” and 


Tanenbaum was educated at 


Yeshiva University and the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary, and 
he has received eight honorary 
degrees. 





ATTENTION SENIORS: 


Many Seniors have just written their first resume. One problem, 
found by many, is that blank space next to the word “ACTIVITIES”. 
Although the student participated in many of his own activities, 
during his enrollment at St. Mike’s, playing quarters at kell’s, enter- 
ing the trike race or even attaining the records for the most regis- 
tered kegs in the history of the college just won't cut it on a resume. If 
you consider the number of different activities going on at St. Mike’s, 
you will realize that there is no reason why anyone could not find a 
sport, club or organization which strikes an interest. 

Volunteer services offers an opportunity to work with those 
outside the small St. Mike's community. If you enjoy working with 
little kids, the Winooski Youth Commission, Lund Family Resource 
Center or Baird Children’s Center is looking for you. If you're good 
with “special” kids, you could always coach the Special Olympics. 
Women who would like a teenage “Little Sister” can volunteer at the 
Lund Home. The Adult Basic Education Center often calls the 
Volunteer Office asking for a student to tutor an illiterate person ina 
conference room at the library. We all know how much an elderly 
patient at the Green Mountain Nursing Home would love someone 
special who visits just him, once a week. If you are handy with a 
shovel, many elderly and handicapped persons need their driveways 
cleared after a storm. In addition, the Burlington Emergency Shelter, 
Ronald McDonald Home and Women Helping Battered Women 
are worthwhile places to devote some time. 

When employers see a resume listing outside activities they per- 
ceive a well-rounded person who can balance his time while using 
his talents to help those less fortunate within his community. When 
we start getting down about the pressures of schoolwork, volunteer 
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activities become a positive release of anxiety. 


Susan Donovan 


Coordinator of Volunteer Services 
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(CPS) — When 19-year old 
William Green enrolled at the 
University of Texas last year, he 
majored in computer program- 
ming “because I enjoy working 
with computers, the job market 
looked good, and there were 
opportunities for making a very 
good salary.” 

Since then, the number of stu- 
dents entering the computer 
science curriculum has been like 
an ‘explosion,’ Green says. 
“Classrooms are overcrowded, 
you can hardly get time on the 
computer system, and just this 
semester I had to take a higher 
level course than I wanted 
because everything else was full 
or not offered.” 

And now his job hopes may be 
fading, too. The very “explo- 
sion” of computer programming 
majors which is hampering 
Green’s education also threatens 
to glut the job market when he 
graduates, turning his one-time 
ticket to job security into a one- 
way pass to the unemployment 
office. 

It's happening on campuses 
nationwide. 

Coupled with a new interest 
in computer courses even among 
non-technical majors, under- 
staffed, underfunded, and 
underequipped computer 


~ Poa 


erjob hopes false 
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science departments are being 
pushed to the limits to accom- 
modate the mushrooming 
demand for courses. 

Indiana University students, 
for instance, can’t even get basic 
computer literacy courses 
because the already-strained 
computer science department 
can't afford to fund them. 

Texas A&M’s computer 
science enrollment has doubled 
in the last three years, but 
because of funding problems and 
an exodus of potential instruc- 
tors into high-paying private 
jobs, no new computer science 
professors have been added 
since 1980. 

The University of Illinois- 
Urbana next fall will begin limit- 
ing the number of computer 
science majors it admits because 
officials can’t keep up with the 
“hordes” of students demanding 
the major, says computer science 
department head Edward Ernst. 

The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology — which already 
bans computer science transfers 
from other schools — also just 
voted to limit computer science 
enrollment next year, as had the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
in New York. Computer Science 
majors, along with electrical 
engineers, make up one-third of 








all majors at both schools. 

Green's UT-Austin is adding 
15 new computer science profes- 
sors in the next three years so it 
can tap deeper into the compu- 
ter science market. The addi- 
tional faculty should allow the 
school to admit 500 more com- 
puter science students by 1987. 

“The number of computer 
science students has simply 
increased much faster than our 
ability to serve them,” explains 
Nell Dale, associate chair of 
Lib secompurer science 
department. 

“Right now, the jobs are there 
and the recuriting is very 
intense,” she says. “But if you're 
talking about all the job open- 
ings for programmers and other 
specialists continuing  indefi- 
nitely, they probably won't. 

Between 1977 and 1982 alone, 
the number of computer science 
graduates tripled from just 
under 7,000 to a whopping 
20,267 a year, according to the 
National Center for Education 
Statistics. 

This spring, an estimated 
30,000 more computer science 
majors will invade the job 
market, commanding an average 
$25,000 yearly salary from 
hungry employers waiting to 
hire them. 


ee 
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Gov't turns shortage to famine 


USPS - As many as 900,000 people 
may die of starvation in Ethiopia before 
the year is over. Some will die because bad 
weather destroyed their crops, others 
because land devastated by civil war 
wasn't producing much. But many will 
die needlessly because their own govern- 
ment is blocking shipments of food to the 


needy. : 
Hunger has been widespread through- 


out much of Africa this year, as one of the 
worse droughts in recorded history has 
scorched crops in a wide arc that reaches 
across Subsaharan Africa and down the 
continent's eastern coast. 

But in Ethiopia, incompetence and 
doctrinaire mismanagement by the coun- 
trys Marxist rulers have turned what 
may only have been a serious food shor- 
tage into what is now a famine of epi- 
demic proportions. And famine is 
becoming enforced starvation as the 


nation’s leaders seek to comtrol FOO oo enmmnumnnnnnmninae 


supplies for personal profit and political 
power. 

Ethiopia has been on the verge of star- 
vation continuously for the past 10 years, 
while neighboring countries such as 
Kenya and Sudan have been exporting 
grain. Much of the nation’s failure to feed 


itself stems from the agricultural policies - 


set by the rigidly Marxist regime of Com- 
rade Chairman Mengistu Haile Mariam. 

For instance, the government bolsters 
its political powerbase in the cities by 
forcing farmers to sell food to city 
dwellers at artificially low fixed prices. 
The low prices discourage farmers from 
producing much more than they need to 
survive. 

Ethiopia also prohibits farmers from 
taking basic measures to ensure long- 
term survival and to develop the nation’s 
agricultural economy. 

Saving food from good years to use in 
bad times is hoarding, the government 


says, and saving money earned by good 
harvests is capitalist accumulation. Both 
are punished by expropriation or worse, 
the Economist magazine reports. 

Such policies have kept. agricultural 
production so low that Ethiopia has had 





to launch an appeal for foreign aid in each 
of the last 10 years, even when other 
nearby countries have had good harvests. 

This year, however, the annual appeal 
for aid was delayed a few months because 
of the 10th anniversary of the revolution 
which brought Comrade, then Colonel, 
Mengistu to power. At a time when the 
Catholic Relief Service estimates that 250 
people were dying of hunger every day, 
Mengistu spent nearly $200 million ona 
lavish celebration of his 10 years in office. 

Now that the party is over, the annual 
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food drive is on again, and the results” 


have been impressive. The U.S. govern- 
ment alone has contributed over 50,000 
tons of food since Oct. 1, of 1984, and 
private agencies have altogether commit- 
ted about 80,000 tons. Nations from both 


East and West are competing to rush food 
and medicine to the starving, and some 
are even offering freeuse of transport 
planes to fly food from congested harbors 
to remote distribution centers. 

But as foreign governments rush to 
help, Ethiopia's rulers show little inclina- 
tion to move so quickly. While the 
government no longer denies there is a 
famine, it maintains political and eco- 
nomic barriers against emergency food 
shipments. It also refuses to make des- 


-perately needed military transport availa- 


ba 


\ oes oe eA 
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ble for relief work. Although it has lifted . 


tight restrictions on where food can be 
shipped inside the country, it still insists 
on rigid control of who can actually eat. 

The government requires prospective 
donors tupvay an import tax on food they 
wish to distribute, according to Flora 
Lewis of The New York Times. Charita- 
ble groups must pay $12.50 per ton for 
permission to import food for the needy. 
Before the food can move out of port, 
donors must pay an additional $165 per 
ton to the state controlled dockworkerks’ 
and transportation unions. 

One religious relief group was unable 
to pay the extra charges after the initial 
expense of buying food and shipping it to 


Africa, Lewis reported. The group hoped 


to save money by loading the food onto its 
own trucks, but the government said it 
could do so only on conditions that each 
of the trucks be a Mercedes and that all of 
them be turned over to the governmen 
free of charge after two years. é 

Even if handling charges pare paid, 
however, there is no guarantee that food 
will lez vevort promptly. Some grain deli- 
vered before the anniversary celebration 
in September was left on the docks for 
months. 

The government has said that ship- 
ments are backlogged because there is not 
enough civilian transportation to handle 
them. Yet Ethiopia is a country that 
spends 46 percent of its national budget 
on maintaining an army of 250,000 soldi- 
ers, and presumably has military facilities 
that could help distribute food. Until 
recently, however, it has refused to use 
them. 


until mid-November it had never made 


more than a few hundred available for 
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The Ethiopian government has 6,000 
trucks at its disposal, according to White —_ 
House Spokesman Larry Speakes, but 


Meeting for writers, 
ree-lancers and other 
ool people who want 
o write about life, love, 
ruit. Tuesdays, 6 p.m. 

Defender office, Alliot 


210. 





CPS - College students get 
drunk, try the patience of local 
police and monopolize public 
parking spaces, but a new survey 
of “town-gown’”’ relations finds 
most college towns take these 
inconveniences in stride. 

More city officials than five 
years ago cite alcohol and drug 
abuse as their worst town-gown 
headache. 

But the survey also found 
many city and college officials 
now cooperate in solving the 
unique problems of small college 
towns. 

Student alcohol and drug use 
was the number one campus- 
related problem for 74 percent 
of the 56 cities surveyed by 
Newark, Del., city planners and 
the National League of Cities. 

Almost all the cities listed 


parking problems and off- 
campus housing restrictions as 
other major problems of hosting 
college students. 

“These are the old standby 
problems in any university com- 
munity because young people 
make up a disproportionate 
share of the population com- 
pared to other towns,” said 
Nancy Minter, manager of the 
league’s Municipal Reference 
Service. 

In a similar 1979 survey, only 
55 percent of the cities rated 
alcohol and drug abuse as the 
No. 1 campus problem. 

“The increase in cities report- 
ing problems with alcohol may 
reflect the nationwide concern 
with drunk driving,’ Minter 
speculated. “And the raised 
drinking age in some states 
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makes many students legally 
underage.” 

But the most dramatic change 
in the 1984 survey is the 
increased cooperation between 
city and college administrators, 
she said. 

In the 1979 survey, only one 
city reported a joint economic 
development program with its 
college. Nearly 60 percent of the 
surveyed cities had such projects 
in 1984. 

“The effects of back-to-back 
recessions on community finan- 
ces and the effects of budget cuts 
on universities make for cooper- 
ation,” Minter explained. 

Colleges and communities are 
joining forces in such projects as 
research parks, sports arenas, 
street and sewer projects, build- 
ings, mass transit, student 


‘Town-gown’ conflicts cited 


internships, and small business 
research and development, she 
added. 

“Cities have lots of respect for 
universities and want to get 
along better,” Minter stressed. 
“We didn’t conduct the survey to 
draw attention to universities 
and students as problems, but to 
determine what problems 
municipalities face having a col- 
lege in town.” 

The 1984 survey included 45 
cities of less than 100,000 peo- 
ple, and 11 cities of over 100,000. 

“Cities were chosen whose 
main game in town is a univer- 
sity, Minter explains, “Very 
large cities were not included 
because, while they may have 
many schools, their politics, his- 
tory and development are not 
directly related to a university.” 





INTERNSHIPS - this information session will give you all you need to 


Wednesday /NTERNSHIPS - this information session will give you all you need to 
January 23 know about getting accredited interiiships 
6:00-7:30 p.m. Bergeron 105-6 Art Spengler 


Wednesday ACADEMIC SURVIVAL - note taking and textbook reading techniques are 
January 23 discussed in this session. Bring some notebooks and textbooks. 
6:00-7:30 p.m. Bergeron 113-14 Linda Hollingdale 


Saturday SENIOR EMPLOYMENT SEMINAR - combines all of our job placement 
January 26 workshops. Formulate career objectives, prepare a professional resume, 
develop interview skills and learn job hunting techniques. $5.00 fee. 
Sign up at the SRC, participation limited. 
9:00-5:00 p.m. Bergeron Lou DiMasi and Debbie Worthley 


Monday TV INTERVIEWS - 
January 28 3:00-4:30 p.m. Jemery 110 Lou DiMasi 


Wednesday NETWORKING AND JOB SEARCH - learn several job search strategies 
January 30 and how to make contacts work for you. 
4:30-5:30 p.m. location to be announced Lou DiMasi 


Wednesday MEMORY SKILLS AND EXAM PREPARATION - methods for organizing 
January 30 and remembering important information for tests will be presented. 
6:00-7:30 p.m. Bergeron 113-14 Linda Hollingdale 


The following companies will be coming to Saint Michael's College in the 
upcoming weeks to give presentations and/or to interview. Consult your recruiting 
schedule or get more information at the Student Resource Center. 






January 29 U. S. Navy Alliot 
29 and 30 Electronic Data Systems Bergeron and SRC 
30 and 31 New England Mutual Life Insurance Jemery 
31 Boy Scout Council SRC 
February 5and6 K-Mart SRC 
6 Consumer Value Stores SRC 
6 Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Holiday Inn 
7 Alumni Senior Career Social to be announced 
13 P & C Food Stores SRC 
13 Cole Drug SRC 
14 U. S. Marine Corps Alliot 
17 and 18 U. S. Lines Bergeron and SRC 
5 19 U. S. Navy Alliot 
Call or see Laura White, Defender 20 U. S. Immigration and Border Patrol to be announced 


21 Northwest Mutual SRC 


office, Alliot Hall 210, ext. 2421. 


Weekly meetings, Wednesdays at 6:30p.m. 


ONGOING SERVICES 


RESUME PREPARATION - identify personal skills and how to list them on your resume 
Deborah Worthley Wednesdays 4:00-5:00 p.m. SRC 





PART-TIME JOB SERVICE - Part-time job openings in the greater Burlington area. 
Check our bulletin board. 


COUNSELING SERVICES - CONFIDENTIAL - Stop by or call ext. 2547. 


RESOURCE LIBRARY - A wide variety of informational sources on careers, graduate 
Bs programs, and persona! growth issues. 


DISCOVER Ii COMPUTER - Computerized career guidance. 

INTERNSHIP DEVELOPMENT - \dentifying and establishing internships. 
VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS - Big Brother/Big Sister - local hospitals, senior citizen centers. 
Please don’t hesitate to contact any member of the Student Resource Center if you 


have and idea for a workshop. Activities can be designed for a campus wide 
presentation or for your dorm. 


PUBLISHED AS A COMMUNITY/SERVICE 


$ 3.50 
$ 5.00 
$ 9.75 
$14.00 


Meal (12) — wings 
Munch (18) wings 
Mania (40) wings 
Bucket (60). wings | 
(fresh veggies and dip included) 
sauces: mild, medium, “hurt-me” 
PARTY PAK (120) w/extra veggies & dip $25 


Homemade Chili w/cheese $125 





No one faces cancer alone. 


Call us. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





/ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
= 


Cater Your Own Affair... 
parties, group gatherings, promotions 


FREE DELIVERY 


44 am. (Sun-Wed) * 42 am. (Thurs.-Sat) * $5.00 min. 





862-7837 
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Ethiopia 

con't from pg 10 

emergency food shipments. Failure to 
make available badly needed trucks to 
transport food was part of a longstanding 
government policy to denyfood tocertain 
sections of the country. As more and 
more nations vie to fly food wherever it is 
needed, however, the government has 
had to relax this policy. But it still insists 
on strict control of food at each distribu- 


tion site. 

Numerous charges have been made 
that food is being diverted to corrupt offi- 
cials, the army, and members inespecially 
good standing of Mengistu’s Ethiopian 
Communist Workers Party. However, 
the primary reason for the control seems 
to be the 20-year-old civil war in Eritrea. 

The northern provinces of Eritrea and 
Tigre are those where the famine is most 


severe, but they are also areas in which 
the anti-government guerillas ho vs a 
strong presence. Apparently Mengistu 
hopes that by denying food to those 
regions, he will break popular support for 
the guerillas by inducing either mass star- 
vation or mass exodus. 

The guerillas have proposed a “food 
truce” in which they would stop fighting 
long enough for relief agencies to feed 


non-combatants, but so far Mengistu will 
hear nothing of it. The United States and 
other leading donor nations nevertheless 
maintain he must do something to make 
this northern territories more open to 
relief workers. 

Mengistu is currently under a lot of 
pressure. He will have to make a decision 
sometime soon. Only time will tell how 
many thousands die before he does. 
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Health Services starts women’s clinic 


by Marybeth Scriven 

St. Michael’s Health Services 
has put the focus on “Health and 
Wellness” with the beginning of 
its gynecology clinic. 

Health Services has begun 
serving the female students on 
campus in a new way. Now, 
every Thursday from 9 am 
through 5 pm, a program has 
been set up to specifically fulfill 


women’s gynecological needs. 
Prior to this service, women’s 
health problems were dealth 


with on a walk-in basis. Accord-_ 


ing to Jane Campbell, the pro- 
gram was lacking. She said there 
is a need for quality time and 
“good thorough exams.” Camp- 
bell said now that Anne Ber- 
geron can supply “the skills 


needed, this quality time can be 
offered. 

Bergeron is the nurse who 
will be performing the examina- 
tions. Bergeron said the whole 
goal is good health and good 
health services. The infirmary 
will provide both counseling and 
teaching services in regards to 
general gygiene, menstrual 


problems as well as other con- 


cerns. Full examinations, pap 
smears, pregnancy tests, and 
contraceptive referral will be 
available. 

The emphasis is on teaching 
women to become “responsible 
health care consumers,’ Camp- 
bell said. Bergeron added that 
women should become con- 


cerned about their health before 


there is a problem. 

Both women stated that they 
are available to do dorm presen- 
tations. Appointments for the 
clinic can be made by calling 
extension 2234. Campbell said, 
“A real need has been indenti- 
fied, we hope this will help to 
meet it.” 





Help Wanted 


Have you ever wondered what it’s like 
to be a Priest or Brother? 


For an inside look at what religious life is all about, 





just mail the coupon below. 


Edmundite Vocation Director 


Society of Saint Edmund 


Fairholt—South Prospect Street 

Burlington, Vermont 05401-3599 

I would like to learn more about the EDMUNDITE 
COMMUNITY. Please send me a copy of your book- 


let. I understand that this request places me under no 


Seniors get job advice 


by Sue Canosa 


The right date for seniors to 
begin their career plans is not 
graduation day. The right time is 
now. 

During a presentation called 
S.W.A.C., Lou DiMasi gave 
“seniors without a clue” an out- 
line of programs, events, and 
more than just a clue as to how to 
go about planning their career 
objectives. 

‘DiMasi said the best way to 
get started is to organize your 
efforts in three steps, starting 
with getting one or two resumes 
together. The second step is hav- 
ing them printed up, and the 
third, putting them to use. The 
Student Resource Center is 


available to guide students dur- 
ing this process giving them 
hints to help save time, energy, 
and money. : 

A day-long Senior Career 
Seminar will be held on Satur- 
day, Jan. 26 to aid students in all 
areas in pursuing a career. There 
will be an introduction to the job 
hunt, followed by a resume writ- 
ing workshop, and a session on 
defining career objectives. 
Finally, basic information on 
inteviewing will be presented, 
stressing mock interviewing and 
networking. Students can sign 
up at the Student Resource Cen- 
ter for a $5 fee. 

DiMasi stressed the impor- 
tance of networking as he said it 
is through this that you probably 


will get your job. Eighty percent 
of people get their jobs from 
people who know other people, 
he said. Ten percent get their job 
by sending out their resume 
directly to a company that they 
want to work for, and another 10 
percent get theirs through 
immediate family ties. 

This semester there will also 


be recruiters from various busi- 


nesses and companies t 


with students interested in their 
field. This will give students an ~ 


opportunity to polish their 
interviewing skills, make impor- 
tant contacts, and possibly 


' obtain a job. DiMasi said that it 


is necessary to meet with him 
before the recruiters arrive on 
campus. 


The Defender needs 


Advertising Sales Representatives 


_For More Info 
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ext. 2373 











Quality Work... 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 
THE MARKET PLACE | 
WINOOSKI, VT 05405 

655-1319 


Near Champlain Mill! 






M-F 7:30-5:30 
Sat. 9:00-1:00 







obligation. 
Date ot Birth sooo cura 
Month/ Day / Year 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip. 


e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 
e Repairs 
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We welcome St. Michael's students, faculty and staff. 


10% discount with 1D. 
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e Laundry 
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Female Ph.Ds face 
discrimination 


(CPS) — Despite a three- 


decade upturn in the number of . 


women earning PhDs, a new 


study shows men with doctoral 


degrees still far outnumber 
women in most fields. 

Women PhDs, moreover, 
have a tougher time finding jobs 
and earningpromotions. 

The researchers studied aca- 
demic hiring patterns, and even 
submitted two versions of a 


resume — one with a man’s 
name, the other with a woman’s 
— for a college teaching 
position. 


“The male was evaluated as 
deserving an associate profes- 
sorship,” reports Florence Geis, 
a University of Delaware psy- 
chologist who co-authored the 
study. “The female was evalu- 
ated for only an assistant 
professorship.” 

“It’s a subtle discrimination,” 
she says. “Women are not seen 
as intelligent.” 

There are more women with 
doctorates around to suffer dis- 
crimination, too. 

In 1971, women earned only 
14.3 percent of all doctoral 
degrees, the National Center for 
Education Statistics says. The 


numbers jumped to 24.3 percent 
in 1977. 

This year, the NCES expects 
women will earn 37 percent, or 
12,400 of the 33,600 PhDs 
granted nationwide. 

One reason for the male dom- 
inance is “self selection,’ Geis 
explains. “Until a few years ago, 
many more men than women 
chose to go to grad school.” 

Even now, women grad stu- 
dents tend to opt for certain 
disciplines. 

While women now get a 
slight majority of the doctorates 
awarded in English, French and 
German, they also are “getting a 
higher and higher proportion of 
the degreres in other social 
sciences,” says Judy Touchton of 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion’s Office of Women in 
Higher Education. 

“We can certainly say the per- 
centage of women PhDsin the 
biological and physical sciences 
is going up, too,” she adds. 

The increasing percentages 
are encouraging, researcher Geis 
admits, but women PhDs still 
are rare in most traditionally 
male disciplines. 

Despite a 100 percent enrol- 
Iment increase of women in law, 
only two percent of all law PhDs 
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are earned by women, she points 
out. 

“Unintentional discrimina- 
tion” by university admissions 
officers often diminishes the 


ranks of women doctoral candi- 


dates, Geis notes. 

A Stanford University study 
suggests colleges combat dis- 
crimination by informing 
female students when they score 
higher on Graduate Record 
Exams than male graduate stu- 
dents. 

Such information could 
increase women's self- 
confidence and assertiveness, 
the study claims. 

After graudation, however, 
Geis’s study reveals women 
PhDs are five times more likely 
than men to be unemployed. 

Promotions and pay raises, as 
well, are offered more often to 
men. 

“It’s a perceptual bias,” Geis 
says. “What most people expect 
is what they see.” 

But these perceptions are 
changing slowly as the number 
of highly placed female role 
models increases, Geis affirms. 

“When you change the fre- 
quency of high-status role mod- 
els, you change expectations,” 
she states. 


NEED HELP WITH 
YOUR STUDENT LOAN? 


If you've attended college on a Guaranteed 
Student Loan or a National Direct Student Loan made 
after October 1, 1975, consider spending a couple 
of years in the Army. 

If you train for certain specialties, the govern- 
ment will release you from 1/3 of your indebtedness 
(or $1,500, whichever is greater) for each year of 


Obviously, a three-year enlistment cancels 100% 
of your debt. But if you sign up for the Army's exclusive 
two-year enlistment option, we'll still cancel 2/3 of 


Plus, you may be eligible for generous educational 


Call 863-3883, or stop by 
1 Burlington Square, Burlington 


od 
serve your country and get out 


BLACK STUDENTS’ S.A.T. SCORES RISING 
FASTER THAN WHITES 

College Board figures show black students are posting 
more gains on their Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores, 
but still trail the national average by nearly 100 points. 

White students average smaller year to year gains, and 
blacks are slowly closing the gap. 

Blacks averaged a combined score of 715 in 1984 while 
white students scored 932. 


WHITE HOUSE NAMES NEW EDUCATION HEAD 

In a January 10 press conference, President Reagan 
named William Bennett, president of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, as Department of Education 
secretary. 

The announcement ends months of speculation follow- 
ing Secretary Terrel Bell’s announcement he’ll resign this 
spring. 

Some experts feared the President would push to elimi- 
nate the department rather than appoint a new head. 

But higher education officials hope Bennett’s appoint- 
ment means the department is still alive and well. 

“We in higher education are pleased the President has 
nominated a secretary of education which, in these times, 
implies some permanence,” says Robert Atwell, president 
of the American Council on Education (ACE) says. 

Bennett's educational background includes participation 
in ACE’s academic administration program. 

Also-rans for the position included Education Depart- 
ment bureaucrats Gary Jones and Donald Senese, Boston U. 
President John Silber, former congressman Al Quie, and 
Manuel Justiz of the National Institute of Education. 


eS 
Rink Open 


The athletic department has announced that the St. 
Michael's ice rink, located just outside the Ross Sports 
Center, has officially opened. All St. Michael’s students are 
welcome to use the rink from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. every day, 
unless the varsity hockey team is practicing. 
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Are You Good Enough 
To Join The Best. 
In The Nuclear Field? 


The Navy operates the most advanced nuclear equipment in the world. 
Including more than half the nuclear reactors in 

America. The people who maintain and operate those 

reactors have to be the best. That's why officers 

in the Nuclear Navy get the most extensive and 

sophisticated training in the world. 


College juniors and seniors who qualify 
for the program can earn over $1000 a 
month while still in school. 


After graduation, as a Navy officer, 

you receive a year of graduate-level 
training unavailable anywhere else at 
any price. You become a highly trained 
member of an elite group with vital re- 
sponsibilities‘and growing career potential. — 


To qualify, you must be a US. citizen between 19 and 27 years of age, 
working toward or having earned a bachelor’s or master’s degree. You must 
also have completed a minimum of one year each of calculus and calculus- 
based physics with a “B” average or better. 


You can submit an application as soon as you've completed your sophomore 
year in college. If you think you’re good enough to join the best in the nuclear 
field, find out. Call the Naval Management Programs Office for full information. 


Campus Visit on 29 JAN. 470 Atlantic Avenue 
LT Ernest Boston, MA 02210 
Navy Recruiting Boston Tele: (617) 223-0222 





Navy Officers Get Responsibility Fast. 


JANUARY 


Campus Paperback Bestsellers 


. In Search of the Far Side, by Gary Larson. (Andrews, McMeel 
* & Parker, $4.95.) More cartoons from the “Far Side”. 


. Pet Sematary, by Stephen King. (NAL/Signet, $4.50.) 
King's latest horror tale i in Paperback. 


: . The Robots of Dawn, by Isaac Asimov. (Ballantine/Del Rey. 
$3.95.) Science fiction whodunit. 


. Poland, by James A. Michener. (Fawcett, $4.50. ) A panoramic 
view of 700 years of Poland's troubled history. 


; . The Far Side Gallery, by Gary Larson. (Andrews, McMeel & 
Parker, $8.95.) And still more cartoons from the “Far Side”. 


. Fatal Vision, by Joe McGinniss. (NAL/Signet, $4.50.) Non- 
fiction account upon which the recent TV special was based. 


. Motherhood, the Second Oldest Profession. by Erma 
Bombeck. (Dell. $3 95.) Bombeck on her favorite subject 


. ‘Toons for Our Time, by Berke Breathed. (Little, Brown, $6.95.) 
Cartoons from the comic strip “Bloom County” 


. In Search of Excellence, by T. J. Peters & R.H. Waterman Jr 
(Warner, $8.95.) A look at the secrets of successful business. 


. Garfield Looses His Feet, by Jim Davis. (Ballantine, $5.95.) 
The latest Garfield capers. 


New & Pacerinended 


Enchanters' End Game, by David Eddings. (Ballantine/Del Rey. 
$3.50.) Brilliant conclusion to the epic of The Belgariad. Anovel of 
fate, strange lands, and a prophecy that must be fulfilled. 


Growing Up, by Russell Baker, (NAL/Signet, $3.95.) A sad, 
funny tragic and most comical picture of coming of age in the 
USA in the depression years and World War II 


Life & Times ot Michael K, by J. M. Coetzee. (Penguin, $5.95.) 
A beautiful portrait of the 20th century's most endangered 
species: free man. The passionate story of man’s inhumanity and 
man’s courage 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE STORES 








Movie Review 


by R. Dunn 


“The Brother from Another Planet” 
at the Nickelodeon 


It seems that most movie aliens are either white and land r: 
in a midwestern cornfield somewhere and are cute, little, 


deformed looking things that hide in boys’ closets and have 
a Reeses’ contract, What the Brother from Another Planet 


is not is cute — it’s an often funny movie about a Black alien — 


who lands in New York City’ s harbor and finds bis way to 
Harlem. I'd like to see ET in Harlem. 

The movie follows the mute Brother (Joe Morton) 
around New York as he falls in love, finds friends and tries 
to elude the Men in Black, two consummate bad-guys sent 
from the Brother's planet to bring him back to slavery. 

Written, Directed and edited by John Sayles (“The 
Return of the Secacus Seven,” “Lianna,” and “Baby, It’s 
You”), “The Brother” is far more polished than the hand- 
held camera work he did in “Secacus Seven,” although 
Sayles still focuses on careful character development and 
interaction. For a relatively low-budget film (Sayles began 
the project with only $200,000), Sayles seems to have his 
financial priorities straight, investing in a marvelous cast 


“and using simple sets and NYC street scenes. 


The total effect is for a totally different alien movie. It is 
nice to see a film where the earthlings are not trying to kill 
the alient or put him on the Tonight Show. Granted, the 
Brother is not obviously alien; aside from his feet with their 
two bird-like toes and his miraculous healing powers (for 
man and machine), the Brother looks like your average 
brother. What Sayles has created by using a “normal” 
looking alien is a vehicle for showing Black/White rela- 
tions from an outsiders view. 

White attitudes towards Blacks make up most of the 
movie's comedic relief. Sayles’ whites tend to be overly 
talkative or scared to death of Blacks. From the Midwestern 
graduate students who stumble into a Harlem bar and talk 
to the Brother for hours without discovering he is mute, to 
the appliance. shop owner who thinks the Brother is rob- 
bing him because the Brother turned on every appliance in 
the store, the Whites seem well-intentioned, but naive. 
Even the white Drug dealer who supplies to Harlem 
because he has a shortage of corporate funds doesn’t realize 
the damage he does until the Brother shows him. 

The most sympathetic White character is a woman who 
boards the Brother for a while. Although streetsmart, she 
has been deserted by her Black lover — who also left her 
with a child and his mother. And she talks non-stop. 

For all Sayles’ commentary on the silliness of Black- 
/ White relations, he is not preachy or offensive. He merely 
shows that most of the problems between Black and White 
are based on misunderstanding and fear from both sides. 
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Pucksters eye playoffs 


by Chris Kenny 


The St. Michael’s College Ice 
Knights had a busy first two 
weeks of the 1985 spring semes- 
ter, playing in four games. They 
played tough, aggressive hockey, 
and its efforts paid off. The team 
won three of the four games (all 
against Division III ECAC 
teams), and its only loss came 
against Division II power Mid- 
‘dlebury College. 

Middlebury handed. St. 
Michael’s an 11-1 defeat. The 
Panthers. never let the Ice 
Knights into the contest, as they 
peppered goaltender Phil Fer- 
nandez with 56 shots. Fernandez 
finished with 45 saves. The lone 
St. Michael’s goal was scored by 
John Cunningham, assisted by 
Tony Ackels and Florian 
Menninger. . 

St. Michael’s began to turn 
their post-season playoff chan- 
ces around in a Jan. 12 contest 
against Skidmore College. Like 
the Middlebury game, this one 

- was also on the road. However, 


St. Michael’s came out on top, 
8-2. Major point getters in this 
game were Bob Berno with four 
goals, and Pat Williams with 
two goals and an assist. Jay Bel- 
lissimo and Matt Higgins each 
had a goal and an assist, and 
Chris Luca and John Cun- 
ningham chipped in two assists 
apiece. Phil Fernandez and Bill 
Frain divided up the goaltending 
chores, registering 17 and two 
saves respectively. 

On Jan. 16, St. Michael's 
hosted Quinnipiac College at the 
Essex Junction Skating Facility. 
The Ice Knights came out on top 
again in this very physical, 
penalty-ridden game by a score 
of 6-3. A total of 21 penalties 
were assessed, 10 to St. 
Michael’s. When the Ice Knights 
weren't serving time in the 
penalty box, they were bombing 
the Quinnipiac net. Bob Seren- 
son, the Quinnipiac netminder, 
registered 48 saves to Phil Fer- 
nandez’s 35. Jay Bellissimo 
scored three goals, Chris Luca 
added two goals and two assists, 


and Pat Williams had a goal and 
an assist to lead the Ice Knight 
onslaught. 

Against Keene State College 
on Jan. 19, St. Michael’s picked 
up where they left off with Quin- 
nipiac. The Ice Knights pelted 
Owl goaltender Tim Stewart 
with 61 shots. Stewart stopped 
52 of them. Final score: St. 
Michael's 9, Keene State 4. Phil 
Fernandez had 32 saves for St. 
Michael’s. Jay Bellissimo. col- 
lected his second hat trick in as 
many games and added an assist 
for good measure. Pat Williams 
had two goals and three assists, 
and Phil Nocivelli collected 
three assists in the victory. 

As of this writing the Knights 
are 6-3 in ECAC Division III 
play, and 6-7 overall. Their lead- 
ing point-scorers are: Jay Bellis- 
simo; 13-6-19, Pat Williams; 
9-10-19, Chris Luca; 9-9-18, Bob 
Berno; 10-6-16, and John Cun- 
ningham; 4-7-11. St. Michael's is 
currently riding a three game 
winning streak, and for the time 


~ being, playoff hopes look bright. 








photo by Mark Soutter 


Florian Menninger tangles with the Quinnipiac goalie during the 


Knight’s 6-3 win. Jay Bellissimo sparked the victory with a hat trick. 





The best cross-country trails in Vermont 


by Dave Durette 
The snow is falling. It’s win- 
ter in Vermont. Vermont’s 
landscape has provided a 
haven for cross-country skiing 
since the sport was brought to 
North America. Vermont has 





become the standard of nordic 
excellence. 

There is an extensive net- 
work of professionally main- 
tained ski touring centers. 
Groomed trails and machine 
set tracks are the norm at Ver- 


mont ski touring centers. Set 
tracks aid the beginner in 
acquiring proper skiing tech- 
niques more easily and are 
demanded by the high perfor- 
mance equipment of the racer. 

There are over 100 cross- 
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country centers in Vermont of 
which 30 are found in the 
northern part of the state. All 
are in easy access from St. 
Michael’s College. My five 
favorite in the region are: 

1. Trapp Family Lodge 
Ski Touring Center, Stowe. 
Terrain ranges from. rolling 
woodlands to open meadows 
and high ridges. There are 
60km. in set trails with a total of 
100km. Elevation ranges from 
1100 ft. to 3000 ft. A trailside 
wilderness cabin serves lunch. 
Instruction, rental, retail, 
repair, and telemarking can be 
found at the Center. 

2. Hazen’s Notch Ski 
Touring Center, Montgo- 
mery Center. Trails vary for 
all abilities with spectacular 
views of several mountain 
ranges. There is a lighted prac- 
tice slope for telemarking at the 
center. 20km. are set tracks 
with an additional 20km. of 
marked trails. Instruction, ren- 
tal, and change rooms can be 
found at the main building. Be 
sure to try the piping hot home- 
made goulash. 

3. Craftsbury Nordic Ski 
Center, Craftsbury Com- 
mon. The areas main concern 
is good and. well-groomed 
tracks. The terrain is suitable 
for beginners to racers. 30 km. 
are set and another 20km. are 
marked. Elevation ranges from 


900 ft. to 1700 ft. In addition to 
rentals, repair, restaurant, and 
changing rooms, the area fea- 
tures moonlight tours. (Note- 
: Moonlight tours are not 
always available. Call 586-2514 
in advance.) 

4. Sherman Hollow, Hun- 
tington. Terrain varies for all 
levels of ability. All trails are 
one way with double tracks set. 
40km. are groomed and3.5km. 
are lighted for night skiing. Ele- 
vation ranges from 1000 ft. to 
1400 ft. Instruction, rentals, 
retail, repairs and restaurant 
are available. 

5. Catamount Family 
Center, Inc., Williston. (Only 
12 minutes from campus.) The 
center has carefully designed 
trails to utilize the rolling ter- 
rain. This creates maximum 
enjoyment for skiers of all abili- 
ties. 20km. are set tracked and 
an additional 10km. are 
marked. Elevation ranges from 
400 ft. to 900 ft. Night skiing, 
instruction, telemarking, ren- 
tal, and restaurant are available 
at Catamount. 

All areas charge a small fee 
for maintenance and grooming 
of trails. 

A complete guide to ski tour- 
ing in Vermont can be obtained 
from the Agency of Develop- 
ment and Community Affairs, 
Travel Division, Montpelier, 
VT 05602. 
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Life without a league.... 


women’s hoop needs a conference 


by Debby Gavron 


According to the American 
Heritage Dictionary, independ- 
ent-adj-not affiliated with a 
larger controlling unit. Accord- 
ing to Sue Duprat, women’s var- 
sity basketball coach, 
independent-adj-no affiliation 
with a given conference. Thus 
resulting in a no win situation 
for the women’s basketball 


program. 

Not belonging to a set confer- 
ence has not yet hurt the pro- 
gram largely per say, however, 





within a number of years the 
women’s basketball program 
could be at a minimal. Just what 
does this independent title pres- 
ented to the Purple Knights 
women’s team mean, and who 
else belongs? 

Being an independent team in 
a cluster of conference has many 
disadvantages. The one Duprat 
noted several times was that of 
scheduling. 

“The opponents have the 
upperhand in the scheduling 
arrangment. Why should a 
league team travel up to Ver- 
mont to play us, when they have 
all the teams in their respected 
conference to play. And besides 
that, they are within normal 
driving’ distance. They do not 
have to have any real “road- 
trips’, said Duprat. 

The womens’ basketball team 
travels more than it does host 
basketball games. This schedul- 
ing has an effect on the economi- 
cal aspect of the team. The 
women must spend more money 


Sue Duprat yells instructions 
while the Knight’s bench 
provides moral support for the 
players on the floor during the 
Bryant College contest. 
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A New Year -A New You!! 


You can lose 10-30 Ibs. this Month. | 


There’s a slim new YOU hiding under those unwanted pounds. Guaran- 
teed results with safe, proven formula. Send only $39.00, (check or 
money order) for four weeks supply te: Career Associates 
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than do most of the teams they 
play in order to keep playing 
them. “We have to travel to 
them often times, without them 
even considering coming up to 
Winooski: It is expensive to us, 
and the teams we do play really 
do not need us. They have teams 
in their own conference,” said 
Duprat. 

Becky Bouchard, Purple 
Knights captain said, “Because 
we are not in a conference we do 
not have the recognition that 
league teams do. Not many 
other teams are use to having 
really AWAY gamesas we are. It 
is hard financially as well on the 
team and tiring due to all that 
traveling.” 

The only other team in New 
England suffering from the 
independent sindrum is Keene 
State College, NH. Women’s 
varsity coach Joanne Little said, 
“We encounter the same prob- 
lems of scheduling. We as you 
(St. Michael’s) play our tougher 
games or division I games at the 
beginning of the season. Along 
side of that, it is harder for either 
of us to make it to any post sea- 
son play unless our record is 
extremely well. 

Duprat said, “we encounter 
many problems with being an 
independent team, however, we 
are a tough act, we work hard 
and do the best job we can.” 

The problems encountered by 
both St. Michael's and Keene 
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Becky Bouchard drives for the layup against the Bryant defender. 
The team didn’t fare as well as Bouchard’s drive dropping the game 


to Bryant. 


State College being the only 
independent schools are very 
similar. However, the next stop, 
which is what is going to happen 
to the women’s program down 
the road is quite different for 
each school respectively. 

Keene State, according to Lit- 
tle sees no problems approach- 
ing them in the near future. 
“They are trying to fund our pro- 
gram as best they can. This is our 
rebuilding process. The rebuild- 
ing process for Keene incoudes 
finding ourselves in a conference 
within a few years. 
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This space contributed as a public service 


Losing your grip?? 
January Blues got your edge? 
Come get Sharp with us! 





* Must present ad with St. Mike’s College 1|.D. 


Offer good through end of January. 


includes: sharpen 
flat file 


Debur and Hot wax ; 
darrotl Reed The Champiain Mil! 


$5.00 off Tune-up with this a 
(regularly $15.00). 


St. Michael’s, however, view- 
ing the situation on the opposite 
side of the spectrum sees there is — 
very important problems 
growing. 

Duprat noted, there are sev- 
eral alternatives to the problem. 
They, however must be looked at 
and looked at carefully for the 
women’s program to continue. 
In the second of two parts, the 
solutions, if any and just what — 


may very well become of the 


womens’ varsity basketball pro- 


gram at St. Michael's will be Re 


uncovered. 





Winooski, VT 655-2756 | 
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The Tool vs. the 


by Dave Davoren 


Tonight the St. Michael's Pur- 
ple Knights will take on the 
Catamounts of the University of 
Vermont at UVMs Patrick 
Gymnasium. When you think of 
these two schools you think of 
the great rivalry that developed 
between them, but what will 
tonight’s game mean? Both of 
these teams are in the midst of 


terrible seasons. 

The Catamounts started out 
the season by losing their first 
four games. They have had los- 
ing streaks of four games twice 
this year and appear well on 
their way to their second 
straight 20-game losing season. 
Their first two wins of the sea- 
son came at the expense of two 
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ATTENTION ANYONE WANTING TO PLAY FIELD 
HOCKEY!! — intramural hockey teams are forming. Thereisa 
limit of three varsity players per team. Anyone can play! Get 


“Sie rosters into the intramural office now so action can 
egin. 
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PAPA FRANK’S 


Cat? 


Division III teams, Plattsburgh 
St. and Middlebury. The Cata- 
mounts lost to Canisius 94 to 53. 
This was their worst loss since 
the 1976-77 season when they 
lost to Notre Dame, 89-48. 

The Purple Knights season 
has also not been that successful. 
Their struggles have been many 
and have led to them only win- 
ning two games so far this 
season. 

This game obviously will not 
be one of those classic matchups 
such as the last year's NCAA 
final game between Georgetown 
and the University of Houston. 

So just what can the fans look 
for in this battle of Titans? A 
battle between the St. Michael’s 
Purple Tool and the UVM Cata- 
mount, whatever a Catamount 
is. This could be a classic battle. 
In my own expert opinion I 
would take the Tool in five 
rounds. 

Another possible battle from 
this meeting is the Vermont ver- 
sion of the Battle of the Cheer- 
leaders. Will our own Purple 
Knight cheerleaders be able to 
do their infamous Purple-Gold 
cheer or will those crafty Cata- 
mount ‘girls deny the UVM 
crowd a treat that to date only St. 
Michaels’ fans have had the uni- 
que pleasure to view? 

Then again, I guess if all else 
fails you could actually sit back 
and watch the game. Hopefully, 
It could turn out to be a decent 


one. 
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Cheese..... 1.65 Sm. 3.20 La. 
Italian Combo 1.65 Sm. 3.20-Lq. 


Served with: Mustard, Mayo, &/or 
H Italian dressing and lettuce, 
tomato, onions anc green veppers. 
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Tom Caron 
Knightline 





Here’s what has happened 
while you were out... 





Where shouldwe begin? 

It’s been a long, long time since we last chatted. A lot of 
things, good and bad, have occurred since last semester. So 
let's get on with it, shall we?... 

St. John Fisher has announced that all its athletic pro- 
grams will move to NCAA Division III at the end of the 
1985 year. This means that at the end of its second year of 
existence, the Mideast Collegiate Conference will have only 
five member teams. According to NCAA rules, a basketball 
conference must have at least six member teams to qualify 
for an automatic bid to the NCAA post-season tournament 
which is the only reason anyone would want to have 
tournament in the first place. 

Since the St. John Fisher announcement, two colleges 
have been repeatedly mentioned as possible successors to 
the Cardinals. They are Mercyhurst College in Erie, Pen- 
nsylvania (which is where Gannon is located), or Pace 
University of New York. 

I'm glad to see that the conference has already begun 
looking for a replacement, but a couple of questions come to 
mind immediately. First of all, I doubt sincerely that Pace 
will leave the Big Apple Conference, a very successful 
Division II conference, for the Mideast. Second of all, the 
acquisition of Mercyhurst would further alienate St. 
Michael's from a conference that it should already feel a 
stranger to. Mercyhurst is located in northern Pennsylva- 
nia, near the other four members of the conference. It’s 
pretty easy to picture a scenario where the other five teams 
get fed up with having to make a yearly trip to Winooski, 
VT, and politely tell St. Michael’s to take a hike... 

Ending a long period of controversy. Paul Reinhardt has 
announced his resignation as men’s soccer coach at the 
University of Vermont. So who will replace Reinhardt? 
UVM will look for someone who can stir up some publicity, 
and who has an extensive knowledge of the game. To this 
writer, St. Michael’s coach Les Johnson seems like an 
obvious choice. The school would be smart to take him, and 
Johnson would be crazy not to accept it if he was asked. The 
only problem is that it will set Puprle Knight soccer, which 


finally showed some signs of improvement this season, 


back another three years... 

- Ever wonder what Burlington’s city motto is? It certainly 
isn’t Basketball City, U.S.A. As the Defender goes to press, 
the combined records of the UVM and St. Michael’s men’s 
basketball teams is7-25. Unless they tie, you can add a win 
and a loss to that after tonight’s game... 

It’s no-more-laughing, no-more-fun time for the Purple 
Knight ice hockey team. Going into tonight's game at 
Connecticut College, Lou DiMasi’s squad is 6-7 overall ana 
6-3 in ECAC Division III. More importantly, the rest of the 
team’s schedule is within the Division, and the playoff 
selection committee is now looking at who will and won't 
make the playoffs... 

The women’s basketball team is mounting a playoff drive 
of its own. The squad is currently 10-Soverall(excluding last 
night’s game against Keene St.), and was recently ranked 
the fourth best Division II team in New England. Next 
Wednesday's home game against UVM could be the most 
entertaining basketball game played in the Ross Sports 
Center this season... 

Somebody recently told me that if I ever wanted to make 
it as a writer covering a professional basketball team, I had 
better apply at a paper in Cleveland. He suggested that my 
experience covering losing teams made me a natural to 
cover the Cavaliers... 

Speaking of men’s basketball, I can’t help but get just a 
little irked when I see members of the team partying it up 
and laughing at the campus bar, especially when I see them 
there right after another loss. I realize it might sound like 
sour grapes, but I probably wouldn’t mind so much 
if: A) the team wasn’t 2-13; or B) I wasn’t paying for 
their education... 

Straying from sports (something I do from time to time), 
have you ever wondered why people living on north cam- 
pus are forced to live like second-class citizens? It’s bad 
enough you have to wait for the Haze in sub-Arctic temper- 
atures, but why doesn’t the northcampus cafeteria have the 
same operating hours as the one on south campus? To start 
with, there is no food service on the weekends. If you want 
to eat anything after Friday lunch, go south. Just don’t miss 
the 1:15 p.m. bus heading north; there’s no buses on Satur- 
day or Sunday afternoons. And that’s a pretty cold walk. 

Although the south cafeteria opens at 11 a.m. on Tues- 
days and Thursdays (so students having 11:30 classes can 
eat lunch), the north cafeteria doesn’t open until 11:45, 
meaning if you have an 11:30 class followed by a 1:00, you 
go hungry... 

Finally, I really cannot believe Peter Ueberroth was 
named Time magazine's Man of the Year. For running a 
sports show? And I thought Chuck Yeagar, AC-Delco spo- 
kesman extraordinaire, was a shoe-in. 
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Knights vs. UVM tonight at Patrick 


by Scott Fletcher 


Tonight's St. Michael’s 


College- University of Vermont 
men’s basketball game features 
two teams coming off wins over 
the weekend, wins that snapped 
long losing streaks. Tonight's 
game will be played at UVM’s 


The 


Patrick Gymnasium and tip-off 
time is 7:30. : 

St. Michael's is going nowhere 
in the Mid-East Conference, car- 
rying an 0-5 record with five 
conference games remaining. 
They picked up their third win 
(against thirteen losses) on Sat- 
urday with a 76-69 victory over 


the Manhattanville Valiants. 
The club got a badly needed win 
but a more important develop- 
ment may have been the play of 
co-captain Bob Millikin who 
poured in 23 points in his first 
game back from a knee injury 
that caused him to miss four 


games. Judging from his perfor- 


Positions open. 
Student Orientation Leaders 


Applications Available 


Fall 1985 


Alliot 125 


(Due Feb. 8, 1985) 


Ski Rack 
Presents: 





mance, the knee was nota factor. 

UVM'’s season has not been 
much brighter than St. 
Michael's. The Catamounts 
picked up their first two confer- 
ence wins against the University 
of Maine Black Bears over the 
weekend. The Cats are 2-4 in the 
North Atlantic Conference and 
4-10 overall. UVM’s only other 
two wins were against Division 
III opponents, Plattsburgh State 
and Middlebury, which is indica- 
tive of UVM’s season. UVM is a 
Division I school, and if they got 
hot and won their conference 
tournament, they would qualify 
for the NCAA Tournament. But 
with heavyweights like Nor- 
theastern and Canisus in their 
conference, this is highly 
unlikely. 

The Cats are led by ball- 
hawking guard Howard Hud- 
son. In Saturday's 71-61 win 
over Maine, Hudson put on a 
one-man show, leading his team 
in four categories: points (16); 
rebounds (7); steals (7); and 
assists (7). Hudson is UVM’s 
catalyst and if he has a poor 
game guards Bill Brown and Rob 
Hamlin must pick up the slack. 

The Catamounts don’t have a 
center capable of dominating a 
ballgame, but 6-11 Joe Calavita is 
no slouch. The Purple Knights’ 
biggest men are Don Mailliard 
and Matt Jones, both at 6-7, so 


85 Main Street, Burlington, V1054041 » Phone 658-3313 


UVM has a definite size advan- 
tage. If St. Michael’s can stay 
with the Cats on the boards and 
hold second shots to a minimum, 
they have a decent chance. 

The Knights’ 3-13 record is 
not a clear indictor of their sea- 
son. They have dropped a few 
close ones and they should be 
closer to a .500 record. Guards 
Gus Gabriel and George Daway 
have been improving from 
game-to-game. Forward Matt 
Jones showed he can be a force 
on the boards with sixteen 
rebounds against Manhattan- 
ville. Those factors, coupled 
with Millikin’s return and co- 
captain Joe Smoolca’s quiet lead- 
ership, may have finally gotten 
the Knights pointed in the right 
direction. 

The Catamounts definitely 
have the edge in momentum. 
They have won two games ina 
row for the first time this season 
and may be looking at St. 
Michael’s as a breather. The 
Knights’ win over Manhattan- 
ville snapped a nine-game losing 
streak, but their overall perfor- 
mance was merely adequate, not 
outstanding. 

“T think the key to this game 
will be execution,’ said Smoolca. 
“If we can finish off our plays, 
we'll be in good shape. I think it 
may come down to who wants it 
more.” 


Open Mon.-Fri. 9-9 
Llalia 5 ¢ Sun. 11-5 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Jan. 20-25 4th ANNUAL 
INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE SKI 
FEST. Open to 
all college stu- 
dents. Week long 
program of on 
and off slope 
activities includ- 
ing races, parties 
and social events. 
Special package 
prices for partici- 
pants. Advanced 
registration re- 
quired. For more 
information con- 
tact Killington’s 
Group Services 
Office at (802) 
422-3333. 


Jan. 14-15 | EASTERN CUP 
(FIS) GIANT 
SLALOM. Men's 
competition, 
Tuesday, 10:00 
am Bear Moun- 
tain. 


Jan. 20 VERMONT 
OPEN SERIES 
JUNIOR I SLA- 
LOM. Men’s and 







summer session. 









upon-Avon. 





Rutherford, N.J. 07070. 
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ERMONT 


Jan. 26-27 


Feb. 6-8 


Feb. 13 


COLLEGE NOW ATTENDING 


UNIVERSITY I'm interested in Wroxton 1) Undergraduate [Graduate Programs. 


An affirmative action/equal opportunity institution 


Doc. Ellis on Thursday 


women’s compe- 
tition. 10:00 am 
Bear Mountain. 


GRAND MAR- 
NIER NOR- 
THEAST REG- 
IONAL FIN- 
ALS. Dual finals. 
10:00 am High- 
line Racing 
Trail, Snowdon 
Mountain. Open 
to all ski clubs 
which have been 
in existence for 
at least three 
years. 


JUNIOR IT’S 
STATE CHAM- 
PIONSHIP . 
Men's and 
women’s Down- 
hill competition. 
Inspection/Feb. 
6; Time trials- 


/Feb. 7; Compe- ~ 


tition/Feb. 8. 
9:30 am Rams 
Head. 


THUNDER- 
BALL EXPRESS 


SUPER GIANT ~~ 


SLALOM. Rec- 


Experience England. 
Experience Wroxton College. 


Students from your college have enjoyed FDU’s Wroxton College —in the heart 
of Shakespeare country — since its inception in1965. Now it’s your turn to bask 
in British literature, history, government, economics and art while studying in 
rural Oxfordshire, England. 


Undergraduates can earn up to 16 credits during the 15-week fall or spring semester. 
Both undergraduate and graduate students can earn up to six credits during the 


The Wroxton experience includes: ¢ residence in historic Wroxton Abbey, ¢ lectures 
and tutorials conducted by outstanding British scholars, ¢ three-day weekends 
with planned tours, and * tickets to the Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford- 


For more information, call Fairleigh Dickinson University’s Overseas Programs 
Office at (201) 460-5173, or complete the coupon and mail to: 155 Montross Ave., 
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STATE 


Finnigan’s Pub 


Nightly Beer and Liquor Specials 8 p.m.-closing. 


Entertainment-Thurs. & Sat. 


St. Mike’s own Ann Vallare on Sat., 
6-9 p.m. singing Folk Music. 


Monday Night Football 


— St. Mike’s Favorite Watering 





March 9-10 


March 16-17 


March 17-22 


March 21-22 


March 23 


reational race 
open to the pub- 
lic. Men’s and 
women’s classes. 
Must be at least 
18 years of age 
to enter. 10:00 
am Northeast 
Passage area. 


5th ANNUAL 
BEAR MOUN- 
TAIN MOGUL 
CHALLENGE. 
Open to the 
public. Qualifier. 
9:00 am Satur- 
day. Dual finals 
10:00 am Sun- 
day. Outer Lim- 
its trail on Bear 
Mountain. Spec- 
tator event. 


EASTERN 
JUNIOR Ill 
OLYMPICS. 
Boys and girls 
competition. Sla- 
lom competition 
Saturday. Giant 
Slalom Sunday. 
Bear Mountain. 


AMERICAN 
SKI WEEK. 
Five days of on 
and off slope 
activities for 
adult skiers. 
Races, parties 
and social 
events. Special 
package prices 
for participants. 
Advanced regis- 
tration rquired. 
tration required. 
For more infor- 
mation contact 
Killington’s 
Group Services 
office at (802) 
422-3333. 


INTERNA- 
TIONAL VETE- 
RAN’S RACE 
SERIES (FIS). 
Men’s and 
women’s Slalom 
competition. 
9:30 am Bear 
Mountain. 


14th ANNUAL 
KILLINGTON 
SHOVEL 
SCHUSS. Kil- 


- April 1-2 









lington employ- 
ees race down a 
ski trail on 
shovels. Fastest 
time wins. Chute 
trail on Snow- 
don Mountain. 5 
pm. Spectator 
event. 





March 28-29 EASTERN 
SERAC CUP. 
Women’s slalom 
competition. 
10:00 am Bear 
Mountain. 


NORTH AME- 
RICAN TRO- 
PHY SERIES 
(FIS). Men’s 
Giant Slalom 
competition. 
10:00 am Bear 
Mountain. 


May 1 24th ANNUAL 
MAY DAY 
FUN SLALOM. 
Open to the 
public. 11:00 am 
Upper Bunny 
Buster trail, 
Snowdon Moun- 
tain. Limited to 
first 200 en- 
trants, 


1984-85 
STOWE CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS 


STOWE WINTER CARNI- 
VAL — January 19-27, 1985. A 
week of festive participant and 
spectator events for people of all 
ages to enjoy. 

EQUITABLE FAMILY SKI 
CHALLENGE — January 26th 
and February 10th — Family 
teams compete locally for a 
chance to go to the Regional and 
National Finals. 

STOWE DERBY — Febru- 
ary 24, 1985. A cross country 
race that starts at the top of Mt. 
Mansfield, follows the 4% mile 
Toll Road and finishes 5/2 miles 
later in the Village of Stowe. 

SUGAR SLALOM — April 6 
and 7, 1985. A fun race where 
contestants and spectators are 
treated to “sugar on snow’ (Ver- 
mont's celebration of the maple 
syrup harvest) at the finish line. 

ALAN SCHOENBERGER’S 
SKIING MIME THEATER is 
presented each Thursday and 
Saturday night at the Stowe 
High School] Theater. 
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Play chosen 


by Beth Tucker 

The officials ot the American 
College Theater Festival have 
announced that for the fourth 
time in five years St. Michael’s 
College has been invited to per- 
form in the ACTF. This year’s 
production is Paul Foster's “Eli- 
zabeth I”. 

St. Michael’s College will per- 
form at the University of New 
Hampshire on the weekend of 
January 25, 26, and 27. St. 
Michael’s is scheduled to com- 
pete against five other schools. 
St. Michael’s will perform at 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday night the 
26. According to Donald Rath- 
geb, this berth in the perfor- 
mance schedule “feels like a vote 
of confidence.” 

Rathgeb explained how the 
production was chosen. First, he 
said, that he “fills out two 
forms” concerning ‘the play, 
then these forms are submitted 
to both the regional officials and 
to those at the Kennedy Center, 
in Washington, D.C. Next, 
“adjudicators” come to the 
school to view the play. After the 
production is over, they inter- 
view the cast and crew. Then 
based on their observations, the 
play is then selected to perform 
at the festival. 

When questioning Rathgeb as 
to why this particular produc- 
tion was chosen, he stated that 
the “play has to be designed to 
travel”. The emphasis here is to 
“work with the actors”. In this 
particular show, Rathgeb said 
that those with “major roles in 
the play” receive “lots of per- 





















sonal attention.” An interesting 
aspect of this play is the cast 
itself. According to Rathgeb, 1/3 
of the cast is acting for the first 
time, another third was in last 
spring’s production “Once Upon 
a Mattress” and the remaining 


“What kind of a play is “Eliza- 
beth I’? Rathgeb said the play 
was hard to describe. It is a play 
with “theatrical, accurate his- 
tory.” It has elements of “epic 
realism.” The play “begins now 
and the audience is conjured 


for ACTF competition 


beth I” is not a realistic play. It is 
epic realism, theatrical.” 

One of the most important 
parts of the festival is the Irene 
Ryan individual competition in 
acting. Representing St. 
Michael's this year are Leslie 





Donna Manley, Richard Gallerani, and Joan Cavanaugh in a scene from Elizabeth I. The production is 
traveling to Durham, MH to compete in the regional ACTF competition. 


people have been in two, three, 
or four other shows. “This is a 
new group. Only about five peo- 
ple have been in competition 
before” and “only two seniors 
were at Kennedy Center with 
Birds.” 


Orientation Board chosen 


by Laura Sasman 


back to Elizabeth I.” It is “jam: 


packed with events of theatrical- 
ity and history.” He said that 
“Elizabeth I” is “a play where 
the characters begin as them- 
selves and are transformed into 
the characters they are.” “Eliza- 


Out of 50 applicants, Five peopie were chosen from a field of 50 applicants to 
serve on the 1984-85 Orientation Board. 

Assistant Dean of Students Brian Salvaggio said «he new board members will 
assist the Student Life Office in planning an orientation program for next fall. They 
will also be responsible for the selection of new orientation leaders. 

The new board consists of Michelle Hart, Polly Cheney and Elizabeth Kirk, all 
second-year students, Michael Fanelli, '86, and graduate student Lisa Kiely. All of 
them are active in the social and political life on campus. 

Board member Elizabeth Kirk said application forms for group leaders will 
become available on Jan. 25 and can be picked up at the Student Life Office (Alliot 
Hall Room 103.) Applications must be in by Feb. 8 at 4 pm. They hope to attract a 
wide variety of people interested in the position, Kirk said. | 








Kenny, '85, Donna Manley, '85, 
and Robin Connelly, '86. Each 
artist will perform two contrast- 
ing six minute scenes against 39 
other actors. This field will be 
narrowed down to 12 semi- 
finalist, one of whom will be 


by Ted Kenney 


An 11-year-old boy was listed 
in good condition at the Medical 
Center Hospital in Burlington 
after being hit by a car on Route 
15 directly in front of St. 
Michael’s Tuesday, Jan. 16. 

Bradly Conger of Burlington 
was hit by a car driven by 
Edward L. Austin, Jr., 51, of So. 
Burlington as Austin traveled 
east in the left lane. The accident 
occurred in front of Goldberg & 
Trono’s Bagel Factory at around 
5:30 pm. 

Conger was taken to. the 
emergency room by St. Michael's 
Rescue. Contacted later at the 
hospital the boy’s mother, Sheila 
Conger, said he had a fractured 
left elbow and a large cut on the 


. left side of his head. Mrs. Conger 


said he was being held in inten- 
sive care for observation and 
doctors were planning tests for 
kidney and spleen damage. 

Conger had been dropped off 
to visit Timothy Clark, a St. 
Michael’s junior involved with 
the Big Brother Program. 
Conger's father, Robert, had just 
dropped him off and witnessed 
the accident. 

“IT didn’t even get 100 yards,” 
Conger said. ‘I saw a car on the 
other side of the bus, but what 
could I do?” 

Conger immediately backed 
up and ran to his son. “He was 
pretty well out of it,’ Conger 
said. “I thought he was dead.” 


Accident on Rte. 1 5 
injures local youth 


selected to perform in the finals 
at the Kennedy Center in 
Washington. 

There is also a drama critics 
workshop. Participating in the 
seminar from St. Michael's this 
year will be Gina McGillicuddy, 
'87, Dina Ienello, and Mary 
Rathgeb, '86. Those participat- 
ing in the workshop “meet 
seminar fashion, see all six plays, 
write reviews and have them cri- 
tiqued.” One winner is selected 
from each region. Their works 
then go on display in Washing- 
ton. Also displayed will be the 
winning entrants in the compe- 
tition for set and costume 
design. Workshops are also con- 
ducted for auditioning and 
acting. 

this competition is open to 
any school regardless of size. 
There are “no divisions like in 
sports.” St. Michael's has com- 
peted against such schools as the 
University of Vermont, North 
Texas State, the University of 
Illinois, and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Needless to say, they 
have done quite well “out of pro- 
portion” in fact ‘‘to the size of 
the school and department”, 
according to Rathgeb. 

Rathgeb said that not only has ~ 


- the St. Michael’s theater name 


grown in the last five years, but 
so had the public awareness and 
quality” of the plays. 

“The members of the troop 
represent concentrations other 
than fine arts. One thingtheyall 
have in common is the desireto 
preform with excellence,” Rath- aes 
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geb said. Hg, % 
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Conger said the boy was 
unconscious for three to four 
minutes, and didn’t know what 
was going on for three minutes 
after regaining consciousness. = 

According to Vern Forville,a = 
CCTA bus driver who saw the 
accident, Conger ran offasnow 
bank and was hit by Austinashe 
traveled in the passing lane. 

“He (Austin) wasn’t going 
very fast, probably nomorethan 
25 mph,” Forville said. Forville 
used the bus’ radio to call foran 
ambulance. St. Michael’s Rescue 
arrived within eight minutes, 
“but it seemed a lot longer,” For- 
ville said.; 

Officers from St. Michael’s 
Security were the first to arrive 
on the scene, followed by officers 
from the Colchester Police 
department. There were blood 
stains on the road and the grill 
on the front side of the car was 
smashed in. Traffic was con- 
gested for 20 minutes after the 
accident. 

Clark, a resident of Joyce Hall, 
said he and Conger had planned 
to eat in the cafeteria, and then 
go toa floor hockey game where 
Clark’s team was playing. They 
had planned to go swimming 
after. 

“T usually wait for him just 
inside the door. a girl went by 
and told me there had been an 
accident, but that she thought it 
was an older person,” Clark said. 

“It's quite a shock.” 
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